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Of Grace and Faith 


Grace is the attitude of God to man which is revealed and made sure 
in Christ, and the only way in which it becomes effective in us for new 
life is when it wins for us the response of faith. And just as Grace is 
the whole attitude of God in Christ toward sinful men, so faith is the 
whole attitude of the sinful soul as it surrenders itself to Grace. . . . 


Repentance, then, is not a condition preliminary to salvation; it is 
part of the experience of being saved. It is not something which we 
produce out of our own resources, and bring to God, in the assurance 
that now of course He will forgive us; it is something which is only 
produced in us by the sense that there is already forgiveness with Him; 
it is a saving Grace begotten in our hearts by that Passion of love in 
which Jesus made our sins His own. It is not a substitute for the Atone- 


ment, or. something which makes it unnecessary; it is the fruit of the 
Atonement, and of nothing else. 


—JAMES DENNEY 
The Christian Doctrine of Reconciliation 











This issue contains important state- 
ments of Faith, from Dr. Fulton’s ad- 
dress delivered on Journal Day to Dr. 
Gutzke’s first Circle Bible Study for 
1961-62. 





Editorial Associate Arthur H. Mat- 
thews has been up to Ann Arbor, Mich., 
for the North American Ecumenical 
Youth Assembly, about which you will 
read elsewhere in this issue (p. 3). In 
one of the worship programs the young 
people (including a large number of 
Presbyterians) were led responsively: 
“Call to remembrance our most holy, 
all-undefiled, most blessed and glorious 
Lady, the Birth-giver of God and ever- 
wirgin Mary, with all the Saints, let us 
commend ourselves, and each other, and 
all our life unto Christ our God.” 





While we are on the subject, the 
Scandinavian-German Lutheran Kar- 
mel Institute, meeting in Denmark, has 
asked the World Council of Churches 
to “take steps to sponsor Christian- 
Jewish dialogues based on principles of 
equality between the two. The Institute 
suggested that Christians working with 
Jews should not regard them as a 
“missionary field.” It said that the re- 
lation between Christians and Jews is 
not the same as between Christians and 
“non-Christian groups in general.” We 
couldn’t help thinking of a verse of 
Scripture in which Peter said to Jews: 
“Neither is there any salvation in any 
other; for there is none other Name 
under heaven given among men where- 
by we must be saved” (Acts 4:12). Next 
thing you know somebody will want to 
start a dialogue with Moslems on the 
grounds that they accept the Old Testa- 
ment too. 





From Philadelphia we hear that not 
all of the hazards encountered in an 
evangelistic crusade are commonly 
known. Just before Dr. Graham’s meet- 
ing there began, the counsellor identifi- 
cation badges disappeared. One guess 
is that someone wanted to pose as a 
counsellor who wasn’t. Crusade of- 
ficials hurriedly prepared new badges 
of a different color. 
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NEWS OF RELIGION 








BRAZIL — The entire Bible Insti- 
tute of the North, in Garanhuns—its 
students and faculty — will pile into 
buses and move to the city of Campina 
Grande in late September. 


The Institute, which is a training 
school for lay workers, will partici- 
pate with a number of denominations 
in an evangelistic campaign in Cam- 
pina Grande, Sept. 17-Oct. 1. Cara- 
vans from throughout the area will 
take part, visiting every home in the 
north Brazil city to invite people to 
the night services. 


The Institute choir will join a choir 
of some 300 voices, singing each night 
in the stadium. And both students 
and faculty will visit in the homes 
and counsel those who express interest. 





KOREA—A year ago, new library 
shelves at a Presbyterian, US, mission 
college here were almost bare. Today, 
as the result of an appeal in the U.S., 
nearly 10,000 books are on the way! 


The books have been given by 
churches, individuals, a large indus- 
trial concern, Women of the Church 
and Men of the Church groups, youth 
fellowships, Sunday School classes and 
student groups in 14 states through- 
out the South. 


The largest single gift of nearly 
900 books came from the Convair 
Management Club of Fort Worth, 
Texas, promoted by Convair engineer 
and Presbyterian layman, Jack Living- 
stone. 


Faculty members of Taejon Pres- 
byterian College are most grateful, 
but they point out that more books 
are still needed, especially more ad- 
vanced works in the fields of Chem- 
istry, physics, mathematics, English 
literature, philosophy and Bible. In- 
formation on shipping procedures, etc., 


Unity (With What?) Discussed by Youth 





Presbyterian Alliance 
Studies ‘Catholicity’ 


LEIDEN, Holland (RNS) — The 
World Presbyterian Alliance’s Execu- 
tive Committee here authorized con- 
tinuation and extension of the Alli- 
ance’s study of “catholicity’” — from 
the standpoint of Protestant Churches 
of the Reformed and Presbyterian 
traditions—to facilitate church unions. 


Answers which Presbyterian and 
Reformed bodies give to the question 
of catholicity will have much to do 
with the nature of Christian unity. 


Dr. Lewis S. Mudge of Philadelphia, 
secretary of the WPA’s theology de- 
partment, explained: “It is our object 
that the Church shall be united. We 
are hoping to publish some results of 
the study next year.” 


The meaning of catholicity was dis- 
cussed last year by the WPA’s Euro- 
pean Theological Commission in Zurich, 
Switzerland. Theologians sought to 
define the basic theological questions 
which Presbyterian and Reformed 
Christians face when, while still re- 
maining separate from other Churches, 
they acknowledge the universality of 
the Church of Jesus Christ. 


The WPA’s 18th Council, at which 
more than 400 delegates and visitors 
were present, was held in 1959 at 
Sao Paulo, Brazil. 





Heads World Methodists 


OSLO, Norway (RNS) — Bishop 
Fred Pierce Corson of Philadelphia, 
Pa., was installed as president of the 
World Methodist Council during clos- 
ing sessions of the Tenth World Meth- 
odist Conference here. He succeeds Dr. 
Harold Roberts of Richmond, Surrey, 
England, as head of the Council, the 
legal and authoritative unit of world 
Methodism. 





is available from Mrs. C. E. Prince, 
Jr., 607-B Bellevue St., Austin, Tex. 
—Educational Department 
Board of World Missions 


ANN ARBOR, Mich. — Delegates 
leaving the North American Ecumen- 
ical Youth Assembly here were remind- 
ed that they, like some railroad tickets, 
are “not good if detached.” After a 
week’s discussion of the unity of Chris- 
tians, the 1,825 delegates went home 
to decide what their attachments 
should be. 


The representatives of nearly 40 
denominations were warned that Chris- 
tianity “cannot be equated with any 
political system, be it democracy, 
communism, or benevolent despotism.” 
They were reminded that “outside the 
present circle are our brothers of the 
Roman Catholic faith and our broth- 
ers of some Evangelical Protestant 
groups. ...” And they were caution- 
ed against “metaphors of the West- 
minster Confession” (of Faith). 


Sponsoring the “confrontation” on 
the “message of reconciliation” were 
the National Council of Churches in 
the USA, the Canadian Council of 
Churches, the World Council of 
Churches and the World Council of 
Christian Education. 


Held in conjunction with the assem- 
bly, which the sponsors said was the 
most broadly inclusive ever held by the 
youth of North America, were the na- 
tional youth meetings of 12 denomina- 
tions. Among them were the National 
Consultative Conference on Youth 
Ministry of the United Presbyterian 
Church in the USA and a meeting of 
the National Executive Committee, 
Cumberland Presbyterian Youth Fel- 
lowship. Among the members of the 
Presbyterian Church, US, present were 
three official representatives. 


Delegates to the assembly, both 
youth (of high school and college age) 
and adult, were named by authorities 
of the denominations or state Chris- 
tian Youth Councils they represented. 


The assembly as a whole had no 
legislative sessions, and no official 
“message” was adopted. The gather- 
ing was the second in a series spon- 
sored by the WCC and related agen- 
cies. Europeans, meeting at Lausanne, 
Switzerland, in 1961, gained wide pub- 
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licity by holding a common communion 
service. 


Lausanne’s “message” was mention- 
ed repeatedly during the conference 
here, but a movement to have this 
assembly make a deliverance on inter- 
communion did not succeed. The “gen- 
eral program,” which included dele- 
gates who were not a part of the 12 
denominational meetings, discussed at 
length a resolution calling for inter- 
communion, but no action was taken. 





Merger Plan Clears 
Ist Episcopal Hurdle 


DETROIT, Mich.—When the Gen- 
eral Convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church meets here in Sep- 
tember the “Blake-Pike’ merger plan 
will already have the blessings of its 
Joint Commission on Approaches to 
Unity. 


Participants in the North American 
Ecumenical Youth Assembly at Ann 
Arbor were told that the commission 
will recommend acceptance of the 
United Presbyterian invitation for 
union talks. Dean John B. Coburn of 
the Episcopal Theological School, 
Cambridge, Mass., reported the com- 
mission’s action during a discussion 
of the proposal with Dr. Eugene Car- 
son Blake. 


Dr. Coburn questioned the UPUSA 
stated clerk about his plan before an 
audience of young people from the 
four denominations mentioned in Dr. 
Blake’s San Francisco sermon last 
December. 


The prominent Episcopalian, who 
was introduced as the presiding bish- 
op’s personal representative at the 
Ann Arbor assembly, said that in 
addition to recommending acceptance 
of the invitation the commission will 
also ask that the Polish National Cath- 
olic Church be invited to participate. 
The commission will also request 
authorization to represent the con- 
vention in the merger conversations. 


In a recent address in Montreat, 
N. C., Dr. Blake announced that the 
invitation to merge is now official 
from his denomination to every de- 
nomination belonging to the National 
Council of Churches. 


Another Church involved, the United 
Church of Christ, has already indi- 
cated its willingness to merge under 
the terms of the plan. 


Delegates were told by the Rev. Rod- 
erick S. French, executive secretary 
of the WCC Youth Department, that 
plans to hold denominational Sunday 
communion services in Ann Arbor 
churches were “a concession” by the 
steering committee. 


An empty chalice, suggesting a lack 
of communion, was spotlighted in some 
of the worship services, and on the 
opening night, an interpretive dance 
was staged around the cup. 


Two dramas, commissioned especial- 
ly for the assembly, were presented by 
professional New York casts. The first, 
“Break Them in Pieces,’ was written 
by Fred G. Myers, a Davidson College 
graduate and former Dramatist in 
Residence at New York’s Union Sem- 
inary. He was quoted as saying it had 
“no message” but was simply intended 
tu portray a “glimpse of life.” The 
glimpse consisted mostly of two 
couples and their extra-marital rela- 
tions. 


Sunday night was chosen for pre- 
sentation of the second drama, “For 
Heaven’s Sake,” by Helen Kromer, 
with music by Frederick Silver. The 
satirical musical comedy was wildly 
cheered by the audience. Among the 
popular acts were “He Was a Flop at 
33” (about Jesus), the “Gimme God 
Blues” (a gambling episode) and 
“Love in Bloom” (to seduce or not to 
seduce). 


Over 1,000 delegates placed orders 
for recordings of the “For Heaven’s 
Sake” music. 


The diversity of traditions in the 
assembly was pointed up in the morn- 
ing worship services, each conducted 
by a representative of a different de- 
nomination. Included were the Greek 
Orthodox archbishop of North and 
South America, the Salvation Army 
commissioner for the U.S., a British 
Baptist woman minister, a Methodist 
and an Episcopalian. 


Conducting the daily Bible study on 
the “Message of Reconciliation” (II 








Room for All? 


I don’t believe in the imposition 
of the teetotaller position (on use 
of alcohol) in a united Church. 
The Church could encourage fel- 
lowships of total abstainers .. . 
and fellowships of pacifists. — 
EUGENE CARSON BLAKE at Ann Ar- 
bor, Aug. 19, 1961. 


Corinthians 5-6) was Dr. George John- 
ston, who was ordained in the Church 
of Scotland but who is now affiliated 
with the United Church’ of Canada, 
Professor Johnston, principal of Mon- 
treal’s United Theological College, 
said the world was in great need of 
mediators to help heal existing diyj- 
sions. 


Delivering major addresses were U, 
Kyaw Than, a Burmese Baptist lay- 
man who is associate general secretary 
of the East Asia Christian Conference, 
and William Stringfellow, a young 
Episcopal layman who practices law 
in an East Harlem neighborhood of 
New York. 


In his closing address, the Harlem 
attorney suggested that the “disunity 
— brokenness, sickness — of the 
churches today has almost utterly im- 
mobilized both the service of the 
churches to Christ and the mission of 
the Church in the world.” 


The New Yorker, whose speech was 
a backward look at the assembly, said: 
“They planned a failure and asked me 
to make a speech pointing to their 
failure.” He stressed the absence of 
some faiths at the meeting and the 
failure of the churches to “grapple 
with some of the issues” of the day. 


The speaker from Burma, who spoke 
before a Saturday night “service of 
penitence,” told the delegates that “the 
ministers of reconciliation themselves 
make a mockery of reconciliation.” He 


(Cont. on p. 19, col. 3) 





Brazilians To Begin 
Censorship of Shows 


RIO DE JANEIRO (RNS)—A state 
censorship over all shows and plays 
to be presented in theatres or on tele- 
vision in Brazil was ordered by Presi- 
dent Janio Quadros before he resign- 
ed. All material must be submitted to 
state censors before public presenta- 
tion. Strictly forbidden are immoral, 
indecent, malicious and _ irreverent 
scenes, phrases and gestures. 


Also banned is anything that might 
cause alarm or panic, or that might 
have a harmful influence on juvenile 
minds. In addition, the censorship 
code prohibits anything that might 
stimulate crime, as well as scenes that 
exploit perversions or vices or might 
prey on superstitions. 





Without saturation there is no il- 
lumination. 
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First part of address delivered on Journal Day — 


Current Aspects of Missions Policy | 


Among the various aspects of mis- 
sions policy with which we are con- 
cerned today, I have chosen to speak 
of two because of their contemporary 
importance and interest. One has to 
do with the theology of missions; the 
other is a question of method. The first 
concerns the Church’s missionary 
faith; the second our relation to the 
autonomous ecclesiastical bodies which 
are emerging in many missions lands. 


Now look with me first, if you will, 
at the Chureh’s missionary faith. The 
missionary task cannot be separated 
from the faith of the Church. The in- 
centives that underlie Christian mis- 
sions derive from the beliefs we hold: 
that is, concerning the destiny of fallen 
man, the sufficiency of Christ as the 
redeemer of the world, the place of 
missions in our doctrine of the Church. 
Anything that serves to weaken our 
convictions in these essential respects 
cuts at the very nerve of Christian 
missions. 


THE LOST CONDITION OF MEN 


Take our belief about the state of 
fallen humanity, for example: Our Gen- 
eral Assembly of 1957 called upon our 
ministers, “To stress the Biblical and 
theological basis for world missions, in- 
cluding mankind’s lost condition apart 
from Jesus Christ.” This action was 
prompted by widespread evidence of a 
tacit universalism, which would ques- 
tion the urgency or even the need of 
our missionary effort. So much empha- 
sis has been placed by some people 
upon the love of God to the exclusion 
of His attributes of righteousness and 
justice that many have put their hope 
in a sort of divine indulgence instead 
of the costly and redemptive work of 
Christ. 


Now it is the generally accepted 
teaching of the Church, supported by 
Scripture, that “all have sinned and 


PART I 


C. DARBY FULTON, D.D. 


come short of the glory of God” and 
that “the wages of sin is death.” In- 
deed the lostness of man could hardly 
be stated in terms more drastic and 
explicit than those that are used by 
Scripture. His fellowship with God 
has been broken and he has become 
alienated in his mind by wicked works. 
He is estranged by disobedience from 
the constituted authority and has be- 
come a fugitive from the face of jus- 
tice. He is at enmity against God. 


The Shorter Catechism summarizes 
man’s whole desperate situation in 
these words: “All mankind, by their 
fall, lost communion with God, are 
under His wrath and curse, and so 
made liable to all miseries in this life, 
to death itself, and to the pains of 
hell forever.” Such is man’s lost con- 
dition without Christ. 


Yet when the subject of missions is 
presented, there are always those who 
interpose an objection: “What about 
the heathen,” they ask, “the people 
who have never had an opportunity to 
hear about Christ? What happens to 
them? Surely God would not be so un- 
just as to condemn any man without 
giving him a chance.” 


Such questions reflect a misunder- 
standing of the basis of the pagan’s 
lost condition. He is lost because of 
his own sin, not because he has re- 
fused the offer of salvation in Christ 
of whom he has never heard. But the 
fact remains that the inevitable con- 
sequence of sin is death and that ig- 
norance of the remedy does not stay 
the inevitable operation of this spirit- 
ual law. 


Why do we have difficulty with this 
question in the field of Christian mis- 
sions and in the area of man’s spirit- 
ual destiny, when we accept the prin- 
ciple without question, day by day, in 
other areas of life and experience? 


PARABLE OF THE VACCINE 


Here, for example, is a dread dis- 
ease called polio, which annually 
claims the lives of thousands of chil- 
dren throughout the world. Now the 
preventative for polio has been found— 
in all but a very few cases, we are 
told, the Salk vaccine produces a com- 
plete immunity to this disease. Yet 
there are thousands of children to 
whom the Salk vaccine is absolutely 
unknown. Neither they, nor their par- 
ents ever heard of it. Are they then 
freed from the horrible consequences 
of this disease? No. They die. The fact 
that they never heard of the remedy 
does not save them. It only means that 
when the disease is contracted it works 
its terrible effect without anything to 
deter or diminish its violence. But this 
drastic loss of life and accumulation 
of suffering is unnecessary. The ignor- 
ance can be banished. The responsi- 
bility is upon society to see that the 
remedy is known and that it is admin- 
istered by skillful hands to all who are 
willing to receive it. 


This is the parable of the vaccine. 
And it is the story also of the lost 
world of men. It isn’t necessary or 
right that they should remain lost. 
God has committed to us the word of 
reconciliation. It is the inescapable 
duty of our Christian society that we 
make the remedy known to all men; 
that the Gospel be preached to the 
ends of the earth; that those who are 
lost in sin might know Him who said, 
“Look unto me, and be ye saved, all the 
ends of the earth.” 


Now, explicit as the teaching of the 
Scripture is concerning the lostness of 
men, the strongest proof of the fact is 
to be found not so much in any spe- 
cific text as in the whole scheme of re- 
demption which has been devised by 
God to meet man’s desperate need. 
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The lost condition of man, in other 
words, is reflected in the very drastic 
and extreme nature of the Atonement. 
Why did God resort to the desperate 
measure of giving His own son unless 
man’s condition was so absolutely 
hopeless as to leave no other choice? 
After all there must be an understand- 
able relationship between the remedy 
and the disease. It is not enough 
simply to explain that God loved the 
world and therefore gave His son to 
die in order that His love might be 
manifest. Unless the sacrifice of Christ 
was related in some essential way to 
the need and plight of man, it simply 
isn’t understandable. 


If I am sitting on the end of a pier 
fishing and someone comes along and 
throws himself into the water and 
drowns in order to demonstrate his 
love for me, I am left completely 
mystified. The act has no relation to 
my need. But if I am in the water, 
struggling for life and in despair, and 
someone plunges in to pull me to safe- 
ty and loses his own life by his heroic 
act, I can understand and be grateful. 
His concern was related to my need. 
I was lost and he saved me. 


THE UNIQUENESS OF CHRIST 


Again, the missionary enterprise 
draws its sanction from the wnique- 
ness of Christ in meeting the world’s 
need. The very vigor and sincerity of 
our missionary effort, indeed of our 
preaching, whether at home or abroad, 
rests upon our conviction of the suf- 
ficiency of God’s plan for the redemp- 
tion of the world through his Son as 
the one and only Saviour. 


Let’s be perfectly frank about this. 
The Christian faith recognizes no 
rival. It lays claim to an absoluteness 
that excludes any recognition of the 
ultimate validity of any other faith. 
It represents itself as the only hope 
of man. It does not offer Christ to the 
world as a way of salvation but as the 
way of salvation. If this position be 
regarded as narrow and intolerant, we 
must accept the criticism. Only let it 
be acknowledged that the same judg- 
ment must apply to the whole doctrine 
of the New Testament. The missionary 
enterprise as developed in the Gospels, 
the Acts, and the Epistles rested upon 
precisely this view of the uniqueness 
and sufficiency of Christ. 


As Dr. Robert E. Spear put it in 
one of his books, “The early church 
believed that there was none other 
name given among men whereby they 
must be saved. All men everywhere 


needed Christ and Christ was enough. 
Neither Greek, nor Roman, nor Se- 
mitic religion had any correction to 
make, or any supplement to add to 
Him. And the modern foreign missions 
enterprise stands on the same ground.” 


There are those who maintain today 
that this concept of the Christian faith 
must be revised. Formerly, they say, 
Christianity presented itself as the 
absolute and final religion and mission- 
aries went out across the world with 
the idea of displacing the other faiths. 
But this must now be changed. Chris- 
tianity must abate its exclusive claims. 
A fuller appreciation of the non-Chris- 
tian faiths recognizes that each re- 
ligion has its distinctive possession of 
truth and that the role of the mis- 
sionary must be that of a fellow-seek- 
er with all others of the ultimate syn- 
thetic reality which is to become the 
faith of mankind. 


Buddhism, for example, has always 
laid great emphasis upon the quality 
of mercy, seen in its kindness to ani- 
mals and its respect for life in all its 
forms. The cardinal virtue of Shinto- 
ism, we are reminded, is loyalty, and 
Confucianism, with its emphasis upon 
the family, has exalted the virtue of 
filial piety. These, we are told, are 
elements of strength and truth that 
we should seek to retain. Would not 
Christianity be enriched by these 
qualities? 


There is current today such a super- 
ficial idealization of other religions, 
based upon casual similarities with 
Christianity which obscure the vital 
differences that lie beneath. 


But truth must be rightly condi- 
tioned and premised. Tenets of a re- 
ligion which may have the form of 
truth, when taken by themselves may 
not rest upon proper sanctions. In 
that case the apparent truth is not 
true because it is falsely based. Bud- 
dhism’s kindness to animals derives 
from its doctrine of reincarnation in 
successive cycles of existence which 
run the whole gamut of life from the 
lower animals up to man. The loyalty 
of Shintoism rests upon emperor wor- 
ship. The filial piety of Confucianism 
is a corollary of the worship of ances- 
tors. 


A stream is one with its source and 
we cannot accept these elements of the 
non-Christian faith without inevitably 
bringing in at the same time the mis- 
conceptions concerning God and man 


from which they proceed. After all 
there is no worthy teaching of any 
other faith that is not; contained jp 
Christianity — and in higher fory, 
The transcendence of Christ unfolds 
with ever more convincing certainty, 
Christ is unique in that He affords the 
world its only perfect example; jn 
that He is the only perfect revealer of 
God, in His power of moral and spirit- 
ual transformation, in the experience 
that He imparts to the heart of the 
believer, and in the salvation which 
He alone can offer as the one Saviow 
of men. 


Our duty, my friends, is simply to 
present Christ. We are to bring men 
to Him and whatever truth they may 
have dimly discerned in their own re. 
ligions will be discovered afresh as it 
is revealed in the perfect completeness 
of the Son of God. “There are no 
spiritual values anywhere in the world 
that Christ lacks; there are values that 
we have not yet discovered, infinite 
values, but they are all there in Christ, 
and all that we are going to get from 
anybody, and all that anybody is go- 
ing to get from us is just an introduc- 
tion to that great and adequate source 
of value in Him in Whom dwelleth all 
the fullness of the Godhead.” (This 
last paragraph I have quoted from Dr. 
Robert E. Spear.) 


After all, the question is not how 
much or how little of truth the non- 
Christian religions may contain. The 
hope of the world is in a divine re- 
demptive act that took place in his- 
tory — and Calvary has no counter- 
part. 


If the Church of today means to 
perpetuate itself, it can do so only by 
a wholehearted and brave reconsecra- 
tion of itself to the obligation imposed 
upon it by Him from whom its life is 
drawn and sustained. The point that I 
seek to make here, my friends, is 
simply this: We cannot sustain a mis- 
sionary enterprise of any vitality 
whatsoever if the very foundations 
upon which our missionary convictions 
rest are going to be undercut by un- 
belief with reference to these vital 
facts of our faith. 


* * * *& & 


The second half of Dr. Fulton's 
message, having to do with mission- 
ary strategy, will appear next week. 

Dr. Fulton, known as one of the 
outstanding missionary statesmen of 
our time, retires Oct. 1 as executive 
secretary of the Presbyterian US 
Board of World Missions after “4 
years of service under the board. 
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The three-fold aspect of Faith — 





Text: “I know whom I have be- 
lieved” (II Tim. 1:12). 


I once saw Paris in the Springtime. 
She was beautiful. If London has the 
rugged strength of man then Paris has 
the ever intriguing glory of woman- 
hood. In one full week I saw the world 
famous art gallery of the Louvre, spoke 
in the French Bible School, visited the 
palace of Louis the 14th, worshipped 
at Notre Dame and the English Cathe- 
dral, had lunch at the home of Wallace 
Haines who is the I. C. L. director in 
Europe and then visited Port Royal. 


Port Royal is a quiet, restful place 
to visit after being a part of the 
swiftly moving pageantry of Paris. 
Here Blaise Pascal had his home and 
wrote some of his soul stirring books. 
I remember him not as a scientist con- 
tributing new information in mathe- 
matics and physics. Perhaps he is best 
remembered for his “thoughts” which 
were fragmentary in composition but 
which have had enduring value. One 
of these fragments had the thought 
provoking title of “The Advantage of 
Believing,” which immediately sug- 
gests the text, “I know whom I have 
believed and I am sure that he is able 
to guard until that day what I have 
entrusted to him.” (II Tim. 1:2. 
RSV). 


Let us think briefly by way of in- 
troduction of three ideas which pro- 
gress to our theme. 


First, the disadvantage of doubting 
which expresses itself in the glib 
words, “Oh, I don’t believe.” Here is 
Agnostic with his words, “I don’t 
know.” Pascal wrote, “For listen how 
men reason when they choose to live 
in ignorance of their condition and, 
without seeking for light. ‘I know not,’ 
they say... .”. The words which will 
be the center vf our thinking stress 
the positive, the advantage of believ- 
ing. 


The Advantage of Beheving 


OF THE MIND. 


Let us boldly assert then: Believ- 
ing in Jesus Christ is an act of the 
intellect. I think and I believe. No- 
where in the New Testament is there 
presented an appeal to have faith 
apart from the works of the mind. 
Ignorance is never held in esteem as 
the proper attitude of the Christian. 
Pascal wrote: “Men despise Religion, 
they hate it and fear to find it true. 
To cure this I must begin by showing 
that Religion is not contrary to rea- 
son — is venerable . . . inspire respect 
for it; next render it attractive; make 
good men wish it were true, and then 
show that it is true. Venerable be- 
cause it really knows man; attractive 
because it promises the true good.” 


“T think, therefore I am” might be 
slightly changed to, “I think, therefore 
I believe.” You do not have to park 
your mind outside the church when 
you go in to worship God. The deeper 
your true faith is, the greater your 
call to use your mind. The authentic 
Word is “Thou shalt love the Lord 
with all your mind.” We are to be- 
lieve in Christ Jesus with all our in- 
tellect! 


C. E. Berkouwer has written some- 
thing which is apropos to what has 
been said; “There is no reason for the 
believer to fear science. If Christian 
faith is genuine faith, her disciples 
need not live in the fear that some 
discovery may one day be made that 
will render faith impossible. Indeed, 
believers must accept the scientific 
challenge in complete honesty and with 
a deep sense of responsibility.” 


The story is told of two men who 
heard the same sermon by Dr. Harold 
John Ockenga of the Park Street 
Church in Boston. One said, “That 
went over my head.” The other re- 
torted, “Then lift up your head.” Pas- 
cal would have appreciated the latter 
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WESLEY G. 


HUBER, S.T.D., D.D. 


remark with great glee and Paul writ- 
ing to Timothy might have said, 
“That’s what I would say again. 
Study to show your self approved.” 


OF THE HEART. 


There is a necessary advance to be 
made in our thinking. Believing in 
Jesus Christ is next an act of the 
emotions. When my mind meets Him 
I love Him and I believe. Never do 
we find an appeal to believe apart 
from the heart. Sometimes we use the 
expression, “A cold and _ reasoned 
faith”, but this is not found in the 
Seriptures. Here too, Pascal might 
give us light. He wrote about simple 
uneducated folk in this way: “God 
gives them love of Him. . . . He in- 
clines their hearts to believe. We shall 
never believe with a belief that avails 
and springs from faith, unless God in- 
clines the heart; and we believe as 
soon as He inclines it. David knew 
this: “O God incline my heart.” 


There are times when Christ enters 
the heart by remembrance. Nostalgia 
may be used by Him to make us re- 
construct a scene at home. An incident 
of our childhood which we have long 
forgotten comes to us with real vivid- 
ness. The verse of a hymn we sang 
together about the old organ, with its 
haunting refrain, will cause you to re- 
live a precious experience with Christ 
Jesus. 


In the autobiography of Dr. Daniel 
Poling he tells of two happenings 
which were forever etched on his 
heart. His mother said to him, “If 
when you come again I am not here 
to greet you as always I have been, 
then my son, you will know where to 
find me.” And his father who had been 
a pioneer in the far West said toward 
the end of his life, “The greatest day 
of my life will be the day after they 
say I am dead.” — And our own 
hearts are strengthened by those testi- 
monies of these saints of God! 
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Paul, writing to Timothy, empha- 
sized this: “I am reminded of your 
sincere faith, a faith that dwelt first 
in your grandmother Lois and your 
mother Eunice and now I am sure 
dwells in you” (II Tim. 1:5). 


“Tf thou shalt believe in thine heart 
the Lord Jesus,” said Paul. 


“We shall never believe with a be- 
lief that avails . .. unless God inclines 
the heart,” said Pascal. 


Here is a lad who wants to be a 
scientist. He works desperately to suc- 
ceed. He won’t be bothered with emo- 
tion. He must have scientific proof 
for all of life. The idea of love for a 
girl is preposterous. He wants hard, 
flinty facts. Then, one night across a 
crowded room he sees her there — the 
only one for him. And using that un- 
scientific expression, “he falls in love” 

. . and hard! Now ask him about 
love and while he would not quote 
Paul or Pascal he “believes in his 
heart.” The man of matured thinking 
can say with Ray Palmer, “Yet, tho I 
have not seen and still must rest in 
faith alone, I love Thee, dearest Lord 
and will, — unseen but not unknown.” 


OF THE WILL. 


Believing in Jesus Christ is an act 
of the will. 


I will and thus I believe. 


After a challenge to the people of 
God the Revelator wrote, “Here is a 


endurance and faith of the 
saints” (Rev. 13:10). Faith is no 
flabby substitute for discipline of 
character. We are to endure hardship 
as good soldiers of the cross of Christ. 
For mark you, we are not followers of 
any weak Galilean but of the strong 
Son of God! 


In William James’ classical pro- 
nouncement, The Will to Believe, there 
is a recognition of the part played by 
our volitional nature. We choose 
whether we think we do or not. We 
actually choose when we don’t choose. 
But the challenge is for us to choose 
the hard right over against the easy 
wrong. The word comes with clarion 
clearness, “Choose you this day whom 
you will serve.” 


call for 


All the power of the universe is on 
your side as you decide for that which 
is right-and good and true. I once 
spent a night on Mount Carmel and I 
lived again the vivid story of the 
prophets of Baal fighting against the 
prophet of God. I seemed to become a 
part of that struggle. 


Pascal had a profound religious ex- 
perience with Christ, “not of philoso- 
phers and scientists,” and he resolved 
“total submission to Jesus Christ.” He 
went to the spiritual retreat at Port 
Royal and was henceforth identified 
with that place. His religious writings 
all came out of that new birth experi- 
ence when he surrendered his will. 


Pursuing this idea of belief as an 
act of the will, let us harken back to 
the helpless lame man at the Pool of 
Bethesda, when the Lord went straight 
to the center of the man’s life with the 
question, “Wilt thou be made whole?” 
Here was an appeal to his will and the 
man believed. The Lord acted further 
upon his words by an _ outstretched 
hand and the question, “Wilt thou be 








Friends of the Cross 


Let us not follow those preachers 
who are not friends of the cross. Let 
us have no fellowship with those who 
have no fellowship with Christ. Preach- 
ers who have caught the spirit of the 
age are of the world, and the world 
loves its own; but we must disown 
them. Let us not be distressed by the 
offense of the cross, even when it comes 
upon us with bitterest scorn. Let us 
look for it and accept it as a token 
that we are in the right.—C. H. Spur- 
GEON, in The Banner. 








made whole?” followed by the com- 
mand, “Rise, take up thy bed and 
walk!” 


Belief is thus vitally related to our 
volitional nature. The lame man had 
few facts to go on. He had no religious 
education. He scarcely knew Jesus at 
all, much less as a figure in a book or 
a theological idea. He had no knowl- 
edge of the controversy between the 
Sadducees and the Pharisees. He was 
lame. Jesus told him to walk. The Lord 
appealed to the will and there was a 
response. He walked. 


So I appeal to you to recognize the 
advantage of a vital faith. The re- 
sponse is a two fold one. You will say 
“T believe” and “I will.” When the 
Prodigal came to himself, he said, “I 
will arise . . . and he arose and came 
to his father.” 


You may not be conscious of this 
three-fold act of mind and heart and 


will. You may simply say, “TI believe, 
help Thou my unbelief.” What about 
your doubts? Bring these to the Lord 
Christ. Keep nothing away from Hin, 
In fact you may want to come to Him 
because you don’t quite believe. The 
Scripture gives us the classic example, 
however. A worried father came to | 
Jesus and said, “I believe, help Thou | 
my unbelief.” He came quite willing } 
to put emphasis upon his faith. Is jt 
not better to look at your doubts in the 
light of your faith in Him? 


Allan C. Emery, a Boston business 
man, known for his Christian life and 
witness, wrote to another business 
friend about his own experience with 
Jesus Christ as follows: “I am thank. 
ful that I am able to say with the 
Apostle Paul, ‘I know Whom I have 
believed and am persuaded that He is 
able to keep that which I have con- 
mitted unto Him against that day,’ the 
day of disappointment; the day of 
weakness; the day of pain; the day of | 
failure; the day of loss; the day of | 
sorrow; the day of death and the day 
of resurrection.” 


“That day” may be now or in the 
years to come. Belief in the Lord | 
Jesus Christ may begin today against 
that Day. Then why not believe now | 
with mind and heart and will! 


Dr. Huber was for twenty-five years 
Executive Secretary of the Evangelis- 
tic Association of N. A. He now makes 
his home in Wellesley, Mass. 





Much easy, loose talk is floating 
around these days about “Bigotry” 
and “Tolerance” and “Liberalism.” 
We don’t hear too much about “Be- 
lief,” “Faith,” “Convictions.” ... 
Times like these demand “men with 
opinions and a will.” Not a watered 
down, anemic, “liberalism.” Not big- 
otry. But faith, strong, intelligent | 
faith. Convictions. Belief, and know 
what and why we believe. And cour- 
age to stand and speak for it! 

—CuirFr TITUS 





Giving is written into the record. 
Christianity means reaching out to oth- 
ers. God’s love is as wide as creation; 
He gave His Son to all who believe. 

— WILLIAM H. DUDLEY. 
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Better than a memorial of stone or mortar, a living memorial not only 
perpetuates the memory but continues the Christian influence of the one 
so honored, carrying on his or her good works forever. 


The Board of World Missions offers you the opportunity to create such a living 
memorial to a loved one. On our books are some 200 Memorial Funds, 
ranging from small amounts up to thousands of dollars. These funds are 
carefully invested in high-grade securities and the income used entirely in 
the work of Foreign Missions. 


These Memorial Funds never terminate. They may be added to from time 
to time by the original donor or by others who so desire. 


We will be happy to give you full information about Memorial Funds and to 
help you in setting up a memorial exactly as you wish. For complete infor. 
mation, write 


CURRY B. HEARN, TREASURER 
Fi} BoarD or WorRLD MISSIONS 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES 
POST OFFICE BOX 330, NASHVILLE 1, TENN. 
” To Foretgn Missions a Share” 
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DITORIALS 


Pattern of ‘Ecumenicity’ Revealed 


Some 2,000 young people have gone 
home from the North American Ecu- 
menical Youth Assembly which was 
sponsored by the major ecumenical 
bodies of our time, with thoughts of 
intercommunion, Church union, dis- 
armament, liturgics, racism, sex and 
the International Court of Justice 
buzzing around in their heads. 


We have reported the assembly at 
some length (p. 3) because we believe 
that most readers of the Journal are 
out of touch with present day youth 
work at its higher levels. 


Editorial Associate Arthur Matthews 
has painted a vivid picture of what 
youth work is all about today. Read- 
ing his account you cannot miss the 
“flavor” of what religion means and 
how it is practiced within the ecu- 
menical context. 


The assembly especially reflected re- 
ligion on college campuses today: eager 
young people, wanting to be commit- 
ted to something, being disabused of 
their traditional beliefs, being weaned 
from their denominational loyalties; 
and pumped full of togetherness, one- 
Churchism, one-Worldism, scorn for 
free enterprise, socialism and pacifism. 


Those to whom all this matters are 
reminded that youth work at the high 
school level is the responsibility of the 
local congregation. At the college level 
it is the responsibility of the Synods, 
through Synod’s committee on Campus 
Christian Life. It wouldn’t be a bad 
idea to look into the Minutes of Synod 
and see who constitutes that commit- 
tee. And it wouldn’t be a bad idea for 
Sessions to read for themselves the 
program material their high schoolers 
are using. 





RSV Reverses Itself on 


In Matthew and Mark, the older 
translations render the confession of 
the centurion who crucified Christ, 
“Truly this was the Son of God.” The 
newer versions give instead, “a son of 


God.” Now Dr. F. F. Bruce in The 
Yvangelical Quarterly reports a new 
printing of the Revised Standard Ver- 
sion which returns to the older rend- 
ering. In welcoming the change Bruce 
points out that “the Son of God” is 
nearer the meaning of the Greek text 
as used of the Gospels (see Mk. 1:1; 
Mt. 14:33; 27:40,43), while “a son of 
God” is closer to what current scholars 
think the Centurion actually said. 


This touches the heart of our fun- 
damental objection to these new ver- 
sions. In too many passages about 
Christ they do not render the text as 
it stands in its context, but instead 
give us what they think occurred. The 
scholars of the RSV (and The New 
English Bible) assume, first, that the 
Gospels and Acts do not give us reli- 
able accounts of the actual ministry 
of Jesus, but rather the beliefs of the 
Church of half a century later con- 
cerning Christ; and secondly, that it 
is proper for these current scholars to 


Centurion’s Confession 


offer in their versions their under- 
standing of what occurred in 30 A.D. 
in lieu of translating the texts in their 
own contexts. 


The translators of the Geneva and 
the King James’ versions gave them- 
selves to the modest task of translating 
the textus receptus into English. The 
English Revised Version and _ the 
American Standard Version scholars 
stuck to their humble function of mak- 
ing an exact rendition of the W. & H. 
critical text into English. These 1881 
and 1901 New Testaments give in the 
margin of John 1:18, “God only-begot- 
ten;” the 1946 RSV ignores this read- 
ing of the oldest manuscripts. 


Dare we hope that the detailed 
change in the Centurion’s testimony 
means that the RSV scholars are be- 
coming willing to be just translators 
in what they offer as a translation? 
Then let them write what they think 
occurred in commentaries, biblical 
theologies and other books under their 
own names, not as_ renditions of 
Matthew, Mark, Luke or John. 


May we expect further changes in 
the same direction so that we may 


have Matthew in modern English, ye 
— but in each Gospel JESUS CHRIstT 
as that Evangelist presents Him with. 
out the minimizing of His virgin birth 
that has marred these modern yer. 
sions (see the mistranslation of the 
verb in Lk. 1:34, of the relevant noun 


in Lk. 1:27 (NEB), of the erroneous § 


footnote under the 1952 RSV of Mt 
1:16); and without their downgrad. 
ing of confessions to His divine glory 
by the use of humanizing pronouns 
(e.g. In Matt. 16:16; 7:22; 25:37, 42 
NEB, and Acts 9:4)... . together with 
the translation of hilasterion and its 
cognates, Romans 3:25; Heb. 2:17: 
I Jn. 2:2; 4:10, in accord with their 
proper Greek meaning as propitiation? 
(See ERV, Moffat, ASV, L. Morris, 
The Apostolic Preaching of the Cross, 
R. Nicole, WTJ, xvii. 2; J. Fichtner 
and G. Staehlin in TWNT, V:407. 
448.) 


—Wm. C. Robinson 





Not by Might... 
But by My Spirit 


The Philadelphia Inquirer, in a re- 
markable lead editorial Aug. 22, spoke 
of the need of a spiritual solution to 
current world tensions. Referring to 
the Berlin crisis, the Inquirer went on 
to say: 


“Vice President Johnson summed it 
up in three appropriate words when 
he spoke, in his homecoming remarks 
at the Washington airport, of the 
“profound human tragedy” in Con- 
munist East Germany. 


“Here in Philadelphia Dr. Billy Gra- 
ham opened his long-awaited crusade 
at Convention Hall with constructive 
suggestions for positive action to help 
alleviate tragedy on slavery’s side of 
the Berlin border. 


“Dr. Graham’s proposal for a spe- 
cial Day of Prayer — to seek Divine 
guidance in the struggle against God- 
less Communism and _ elsewhere — 
should have the support of all faiths. 
The Day of Prayer would give new 
life to the motto, “In God We Trust,” 
and focus world attention on the anti- 
religious evils of Communism.” 





There are many churches in our 
Assembly which have used far more 
full-time workers, lay and ordained, 
than they have ever supplied. — An- 
nual report, Presbyterian School of 
Christian Education. 
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For Rally Day 


The Presbyterian, US, Rally Day 
program this year is on the heritage of 
the Reformed Faith. Several weeks ago 
(Aug. 16) we commented on the pre- 
pared Rally Day program material 
which suggests that the Presbyterian 
“heritage” is only an insight to the ef- 
fect that “heritage is mission.” Since 
then we have come across a statement 
by Dr. Charles Hodge, Princeton theo- 
logian of another generation, who 
summarized Reformed theology under 
the title, “A Statement of the Augus- 
tinian Scheme of Doctrine”: 


1. That the glory of God — or the 
manifestation of His perfections — is 
the highest and ultimate end of all 
things. 


2. That for this end God purposed the 
creation of all things, and the whole 
plan of providence and redemption. 


8 That the fall brought all mankind, 
represented in and descended from 
Adam, into a state of condemnation, sin 
and misery from which they are unable 
to deliver themselves. 


4, That from the mass of fallen men 
God elected an innumerable number to 
eternal life, and left the rest of man- 
kind to the just recompence of their 
sins. 


5. That the ground of this election is 
not the goodness or the foresight of 
anything good within the elect, but 
solely the good pleasure of God. 


6. That God provided salvation for the 
elect in giving His own Son, who be- 
came man, lived obediently and suffered 
for His people; thus making full satis- 
faction for sin, bringing in everlasting 
righteousness and rendering the ulti- 
mate salvation of the elect absolutely 
certain. 


7. That the effective and saving power 
of the Holy Spirit is exercised only for 
the elect, although He is present in His 
common work within every man. 


8. That all those whom God has chosen 
to life and for whom Christ specifically 
gave Himself shall certainly be brought 
to redemption; to the knowledge of 
truth, the exercise of faith, and perse- 
verance in holy living unto the end. 


Why not include this in your Rally 
Day program? 





Revival — the inrush of the Spirit 
into the body that threatens to be- 
come a corpse. — D. M. PANTON. 


A Layman And His Church 


Dr. L. Nelson Bell 





KNOW YOUR ENEMY 


Many Christians fail in the battle 
of life because they do not know or 
fear the enemy of souls — Satan. 


Paul uses some of the most graphic 
language to be found in all Scripture 
when he says to the Christians at 
Ephesus: 


“For our fight is not against any 
physical enemy: it is against organ- 
izations and powers that are spirit- 
ual. We are up against the unseen 
power that controls this dark world, 
and spiritual agents from the very 
headquarters of evil.”’ (Phillips) 


We must know our enemy because 
he is clever - satanically clever - far 
more clever than we can ever hope to 
be. 


We must know him because he is 
often disguised as an angel of light 
and only spiritual perception, given 
by God, can enable us to recognize 
him. 


We must know him because he is 
ruthless, knowing neither love nor com- 
passion and with but one objective, 
the destruction of our souls. 


We must know him because he is 
always active, going about as a roaring 
lion, seeking whom he may destroy. 


We must know him because he con- 
stantly accuses us before our Heavenly 


helpless. 
seemed victorious through the death of 
the Son of God he had sealed his own 
fate for in His death his final doom 
was settled. 


Father’s throne, and our one excuse 
is that Christ died for our sins and 
holds them against us no more. 


We must know him because he is 


powerful, having even the power to 
cast us into hell. 


We must know him because he con- 


stantly changes his point of attack. 
Knowing our weakest spot he tempts 
and challenges and only the shield of 
faith can protect. 


We must also know his weakness. 


Before the Word of God he cannot 


stand. It is the Sword of the Spirit 
with which we put him to flight. 


Before the blood of Christ He is 
At the moment when he 


He is destined to eternal punish- 


ment. 


Although he is clever, often disguised, 
ruthless, active, malignant in his accu- 
sations, powerful and variable in his 
attack he stands helpless before the 
armor of God—provided for all who 
believe. 


He has been clever enough to make 
many think that he does not exist. 
Don’t let him fool you. 





planation. 


The Interpreter’s Bible is a recent, 
12-volume Bible Commentary which has 
been widely hailed as the very last 


word for Bible study. 


We confess that this work often 
that its 
thoughts are often profound — as the 
thoughts of the natural man can be 


makes beautiful reading; 


profound. 


But it handles holy things with very 
And it always man- 


little reverence. 
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Interpreter’s (P) Bible 


Elsewhere in this issue (p. 16) a 
comment about The Interpreter’s Bible 
appears which deserves a word of ex- 


ages to cast a doubt or throw a sus- 
picion about miracles and all things 
supernatural. 


A reader of The Interpreter’s Bible 
will find that its effect is to destroy 
one’s own awe before the Word of 
God. Sometimes one reads and comes 
away with a bad taste in one’s mouth. 


Whenever you see someone using 
this commentary, we hope you will 
tactfully suggest, “There are others 
that are better.” (Some are mention- 
ed on p. 16.) 





Righteousness is inward holiness. — 
G. CAMPBELL MORGAN. 
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THE BELK BROTHERS CoO. 
Since 1886 


Since the opening of our first Belk-Simpson store, 
our endeavor has been to be more than just 
another merchant. We have set forth a united 
consecrated effort, dedicated to the task of securing 
superior quality merchandise, giving our customers 
a better value than any other merchant. In follow- 
ing Mr. William Henry Belk’s philosophy of mer- 
chandising, we continue to offer honest dealing 
with friendly service. 


In doing this we seek— 


TO GIVE prompt courteous service, treating our 


customers as you would a guest in your home. 


TO GIVE the best selection of merchandise from 


top quality fashions to basement bargains. 


TO GIVE satisfaction guaranteed with every 
purchase. 


TO GIVE credit terms arranged to meet your 
budget in stores doing credit. 


Belk-Simpson Department Stores 
an integral part of the South 
since 1923 


BELK-SIMPSON stores are ready to serve you in 


the finest Southern tradition of quality, courtesy 
and honest dealings. 


for the finest in FM radio stay tuned to WMIT 





SOUTH CAROLINA 
Belk-Simpsun Co. 
Greenville, S. C. 

J. A. Ellison, Mgr.-Prop. 
Belk-Simpson-Plaza Stwre 
Greenville, S. C. 

A. M. Smith, Mgr.-Prop. 
The Dollar Store 
Greenville, S. C. 

R. P. Crumpler, Mgr.-Prop. 
Belk’s Department Store 
Lancaster, S. 

B. L. Plyler, Mgr.-Prop. 
Belk’s Department Store 
Camden, S. C. 

J. A. Hagins, Mgr.-Prop. 
Belk’s Department Store 
Clinton, S. C. 

D. B. Smith, Mer.-Prop. 
Sa Co. 
Darlington, S. 

J. H. Lyles, Mgr.-Prop. 
Belk’s + Store 
Laurens, S. 

J. T. Holmes, *Mer.-Prop. 
Belk-Simpson Co. 
Abbeville, S. C. 

J. S. Hagins, Mer.-Prop. 
Belk-Hagins Co. 
ee s. 

. Hinson, Mer.-Prop. 
tae . Store 
Clinton, S. C. 

W. L. Hubbard, Mgr. 
Belk-Simpson Co. 
Beaufort, S. C. 

L. A. Reeves, Mer.-Prop. 
Belk-Simpson Co. 
Fountain Inn, S. C. 

E. J. Copeland, Mgr.-Prop. 
Belk-Simpson Co. 
Woodruff, S. C. 

F. B. Hagins, Mgr.-Prop. 
Belk-Simpson m,. 

Honea Path, S. 

T. R. Martin, has. -Prop. 
Belk-Simpson Co. 
Whitmire, S. C. 

R. Grier Robinson, Mgr.-Prop. 
Belk-Simpson Co. 
my Ss. C. 

W. M. Gettys, Megr.-Prop. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Belk-Simpson +. 
Hendersonville, N. C. 
R. E. McCormick, Mgr.-Prop. 


Belk’s Department Store 
—— N. C. 
. Smith, Mer.-Prop. 


KENTUCKY 


Belk-Simpson Co. 
Harlan, Ky. 
Delmar Tolliver, Mgr.-Prop. 


Belk-Simpson Co. 
Corbin, Ky. 
W. C. Ashley, Mgr.-Prop. 


Belk-Simpson Co. 
Winchester, Ky. 
T. L. Beckman, Mer.-Prop. 


Willoughby Smith, Mgr.-Prop. 

Belk-Simpson Co. 

Frankfort, Ky. 

E. C. Huggins, Mgr.-Prop. 
GEORGIA 

Belk-Simpson Co. 

Bainbridge, Ga. 

M. D. Ashley, Mgr.-Prop. 
ARKANSAS 

Belk-Simpson Co. 


Paragould, Ark. 
W. H. Wade, Mer.-Prop. 


OHIO 


Belk-Simpson Co. 
Athens, Ohio 
Joe Kelly, Mgr.-Prop. 


MISSOURI 
ng A Co. 


>. a 
» a ecasein, Mgr.-Prop. 
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ch oot _LESSO N 


By REV. WICK BROOMALL, A.M., Th.M. 


1. LESSON INTRODUCTION. 


Our lesson today concludes a three-month’s study of some of the 
lesser known persons of the New Testament. This series has been 
designed to help us understand and appreciate more fully those 
men and women whose lives stand on the fringe of New Testament 
history. These persons, with a few exceptions, belong to that vast 
number of Christians whose testimony is made within the ordinary 
occupations of daily life. But such people, unimpressive as they 
may appear on the pages of history, are an important part of God's 
plans and purposes for both human society and the kingdom of 
God. It is appropriate, therefore, that our concluding lesson should 
deal with a man who seems to embody all that is best in the ideal 


Christian layman. 


Il. GENERAL INFORMATION. 


The name Gaius (pronounced GA-yus) is found five 
times in the New Testament. One of these, a Mace- 
donian, was Paul’s companion and suffered persecution 
at Ephesus (Acts 19:29). Another man by this name, 
a native of Derbe, accompanied Paul on his last trip 
into Asia Minor (Acts 20:4). A third man by this 
name, one of Paul’s converts at Corinth, was men- 
tioned for his Christian hospitality (I Cor. 1:14; Rom. 
16:23). (Some maintain that the two references just 
given refer to two separate persons.) 


The question now arises whether the Gaius of III 
John, about whom our lesson is concerned, is to be 
identified with any of the men mentioned by Luke or 
by Paul. Some maintain that the Gaius of IIT John is 
the Gaius of Romans 16:23 and I Corinthians 1:14. 
Others, largely on chronological grounds, think differ- 
ently. The evidence is too scanty for a definite answer 
either way. The present writer is inclined to believe 
that Paul’s host in Corinth (Rom. 16:23) is the Gaius 
of III John. 


Il. “THE ELDER UNTO GAIUS THE BE- 
LOVED.” 


It was to Gaius that the Apostle John addressed his 
third, very short and informal letter. John’s descrip- 
tion of Gaius may be summarized thus: 


1. As he is addressed. Four times (vv. 1, 2,5, 11) 
John calls Gaius “beloved” (agapetos). This term is 
elsewhere applied to Christ (Matt. 3:17; 12:18; 17:5), 
to Christians generally (Acts 15:25; Rom. 1:70), and 
‘o individual Christians (Eph. 6:12; II Tim. 1:2). 
This term is used 13 times in John’s three epistles. It 
implies these things: (1) that Gaius is a member of 
the Christian household of faith; (2) that Gaius well 
(eserves the esteem and affection of other Christians; 
(3) that Gaius occupies a special place of endearment 
in John’s life. 
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Lesson for September 24, 1961 


GAIUS, A CHRISTIAN LAYMAN 


Bible Material: II] John 


Memory Selection: III John, verse 4 





2. His faithfulness to the truth. The word “truth” 
(aletheia) is found 20 times in John’s three epistles. 
In II John it is found 6 times. Note these things: 
(1) John loves Gaius “in truth” (v. 1, American Ver- 
sion). This means that John loves Gaius sincerely 
(see I John 3:18). It may also mean that John loves 
Gaius because he has accepted the truth which is in 
Christ Jesus (John 14:6; Eph. 4:21; I Tim. 2:7). (2) 
Gaius bears witness to the truth (v. 3, American Ver- 
sion). “To bear witness to the truth” is used elsewhere 
only of John the Baptist (John 5:33) and of Jesus 
Christ (John 18:37; see I Tim. 6:13). It is, of course, 
the duty of every Christian to bear witness to the truth 
of God's Word — whether it be in the local church or 
in the presbytery or anywhere else. We should note 
that there is a vital difference between truth and error 
(see I] Thess. 2:10-12; James 5:19; I John 2:21; 3:19; 
4:6). (3) Gaius walks in the truth (v. 3). “To walk” 
(peripateo) often describes the Christian life (Rom. 
6:4; 13:13; I Cor. 7:17; If Cor. 5:7). Christians are 
exhorted to walk “in love” (I Thess. 5:2), in “the 
light” (I John 1:7), “in newness of life” (Rom. 6:4), 
“in the spirit” (Gal. 5:16), and “in the truth” (II 
John 4). “To walk in the truth” means that our life 
and our testimony conform to the truth of God’s in- 
fallible Word (see I Kings 2:4; 3:6; Ps. 15:2; 25:5; 26:3; 
86:11). 


3. John’s esteem of his life and labor. (1) The 
testimony that Gaius bears to the truth brings great 
joy to John (v. 3). This testimony had been brought 
to John by Christian brothers who had been with 
Gaius. On “rejoice greatly,” see Isa. 61:10; Ps. 21:1; 
28:7; John 3:29; II John 4. (2) the work that Gaius 
does is accounted a faithful work by John (v. 5). The 
literal Greek here is richer: “Beloved, a faithful act 
thou makest (of) whatever thou didst perform toward 
the brethren, and this (toward) strangers.” Gaius 
turned every act of kindness and benevolence toward 
Christians — even unknown Christians — into an act 
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sponds to Paul’s “work of faith” (I Thess. 1:3; see 
Matt. 26:10; Gal. 5:6; Eph. 2:10; II Thess. 1:11). (3) 
The love that Gaius shows toward traveling Christians 
is commended by John (vv. 6f). In the early days of 
Christianity it was not only convenient but often much 
safer for traveling Christians to stay with Christians. 
Hospitality among Christians became a major theme 
of the writings of the apostles (Rom. 12:13; I Tim. 
3:2; Titus 1:8; Heb. 15:2; I Pet. 4:9). These traveling 
Christians bore witness “before the church” (v. 6) of 
the love that Gaius showed toward them. These mis- 
sionaries “went forth” (see Heb. 11:8, 15; 13:13) “for 
the sake of the Name” (American Version) — that is, 
because they belonged to Christ. ‘The name of Christ 
distinguished Christians from the non-Christian world 
(see John 15:21; Acts 4:17; 5:41; 9:14; 26:9; I Pet. 4: 
14; Rev. 2:3). Gaius knew that these Christians were 
needy (“taking nothing from the Gentiles”); it may 
have been difficult for them to find employment as 
Christians in a pagan society. 

4. Certain improvements which John desires. (1) 
John desires that Gaius might be physically well (v. 
2). The body and the soul are vitally united in the 
Christian. John wishes that the body of Gaius might 
prosper in the same degree (“even as”) as his soul is 
prospering (the verb translated “prosper” is used else- 
where in the New Testament only in Rom. 1:10; I Cor. 
16:2; see Gen. 22:40, 56; II Kings 18:7; Ps. 1:3). It is 
probable that Gaius was at this time an old man (see 
Gen. 47:9). (2) John desires that Gaius receive travel- 
ing Christians in order that he might become a fellow 
worker “with” (American Version) or “to” (King 
James) the truth (v. 8). John places this duty of hos- 
pitality upon Gaius as a moral obligation (“we ought” 
— compare the use of this same verb in Eph. 5:28; I 
John 2:6; 3:16; 4:11). “Fellow helpers to the truth” 
is found only here in the New Testament (see, how- 
ever, Col. 4:11; I Thess. 3:2). The “be” in “that we 
might be” becomes clearer if translated as “become” 
(as in Phil. 2:8; I Thess. 1:6; 2:14). 

5. The contrast between Gaius and Diotrephes 
(pronounced Die-OT-re-feez; o as in not). This man 
is introduced to us as one whose spirit is entirely differ- 
ent from the spirit manifested by Gaius. “Diotrephes” 
is a Greek word meaning “nurtured by Zeus.” It ap- 
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pears quite evident that, though outwardly a member 
of the church, he still manifested the spirit of the pagan 
god whose name he bore. Note these contrasts between 
the two men: (1) Gaius received Christian brothers 
(v. 8); Diotrephes rejected them (v. 10). (2) Gaius 
received the apostle (v. 14); Diotrephes rejected the 
apostle (v. 9). He did not recognize the authority of 
the Apostle John. 

(3) Gaius was well spoken of by his Christian 
friends (v. 6); Diotrephes was a man of arrogant and 
haughty spirit who domineered others (v. 9). (4) Gaius 
was the object of the love and affection of John (vv. 1, 
13f) ; Diotrephes was the object of John’s righteous in- 
dignation (v. 10; see II Cor. 13:1-3,10). (5) Gaius 
was a man of faithful deeds (v. 5); Diotrephes was a 
man of evil deeds and words (v. 10). The word 
(phlauareo) translated “prating” occurs only here in 
the New Testament; it means “to utter nonsense” and 
“to bring forward idle accusations.” Compare Prov. 
10:8, 10. 


(6) Gaius took an humble place in the church (vv. 
5-8) ; Diotrephes took the chief place and made others 
honor him (v. 9). John’s description of Diotrephes as 
“one who loveth to have the preeminence” shows how 
utterly inconsistent this man’s life was with the Chris- 
tian norm (see Rom. 12:3, 16; Phil. 2:5ff; I Tim. 3: 
1-4). Only Christ can be “preeminent” in the church 
(Col. 1:18). Some scholars believe that Diotrephes 
represents the change in church government that took 
place at the end of the first century when the simplicity 
of church elders became the complexity of a hierarchy 
headed up by a “bishop” (in the modern sense). The 
Apostle John evidently considers such an innovation 
as repugnant to the simplicity of the New Testament 
Church. 


6. Gaius was told to “imitate”: (1) First negative- 
ly — “imitate not that which is evil” (v. 11, American 
Version). Christians are constantly forbidden to fol- 
low the evil (Ps. 34:14; Rom. 12:17; I Pet. 3:9, 11). 
(2) Then positively — “but (imitate) that which is 
good” (v. 11). Christians are exhorted to imitate in- 
spired apostles (II Thess. 3:7,9), worthy men (Heb. 
13:7), and that which is good (I Pet. 3:13). (3) Final- 
ly personally — Demetrius (v. 12). John reminds 
Gaius of the noteworthy example of Demetrius. The 
first part of verse 12 is more literally translated thus: 
“Testimony hath been borne to Demetrius by all and 
by the truth itself.” Thus there is here a threefold 
testimony to Demetrius: first, by all Christians; second, 
by the truth itself; third, by the testimony of John him- 
self (“yea, we also bear witness”). Such a man, other- 
wise unknown (unless he is the man who stirred up 
the riot in Ephesus; Acts 19:24-41) , is set forth by John 
as one worthy of imitation by Gaius and by all Chris- 
tians. 
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Youth Pro 


By REV. B. HOYT EVANS 


Scripture Reading: Hebrews 11:1-6 
Suggested Hymns: 
“What A Friend We Have In Jesus” 
“Break Thou The Bread Of Life” 
“Trust And Obey” 


PROGRAM LEADER’S INTRODUCTION: In this 
program we are dealing with the most basic and im- 
portant of all relationships. If we know how to get 
along with God, we shall have gone a long way toward 
solving the problems of getting along with others and 
with ourselves. The person who is properly related to 
God is successful in life in the most fundamental sense. 
The one who has God in his heart and life has the 
most precious possession a person can have. On the 
other hand, the person who is not properly related to 
God is a failure, no matter how many earthly successes 
and achievements he can count. (Read Mark 8:34-37.) 


There are some proven principles and practices for 
getting along with God, and our speakers will suggest 
some of the most basic ones. 


FIRST SPEAKER: In order to know God and be 
properly related to Him we must believe in Him and 
in His Son Jesus Christ. (Read Hebrews 11:6 and John 
14:6.) Faith is very obviously important in our human 
relationships. We cannot call a person our friend or 
claim to be his friend unless we have a certain amount 
of faith in him. When we say we believe in a friend, 
we mean that we actually put our trust in him. The 
faith which is pleasing to God and which relates us to 
Him must include a large element of trust. It is by 
faith that we are saved from eternal death to eternal 
life. (Read Ephesians 2:8,9.) It is by believing in 
God's Son that we may become God’s children. (Read 
John 1:12.) We are made members of the family of 
God by faith, and it is by faith that we continue in 
that family. Without faith it is impossible to get along 
with God. 


SECOND SPEAKER: Another thing that is essential 
to getting along with God is prayer. Prayer is our 
means of communicating with God. Communication 
is certainly important on the plane of human relation- 
ships. We have a very natural desire to express our 
thoughts and feelings to our earthly friends and to 
learn of their feelings. If we were denied the oppor- 
tunity of communicating with our friends, friendship 
would be made very difficult. God is our friend, and 
it is His desire that we pray to Him. (Read John 15: 
15; Luke 18:1; and I Timothy 2:8.) He wants us to 
praise Him and to make our desires known to Him. 
(Read Philippians 4:6.) He charges us to pray for 








Cram 


FOR SEPTEMBER 24, 1961: GETTING ALONG WITH GOD 
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each other and promises to honor our prayers. (Read 
James 5:16.) A prayer must be made in faith if it is 
to be honoring to God. A prayer without faith is 
mockery, but we have God’s word that He will answer 
the prayer of faith. (Read Matthew 7:7-11 and 21:21, 
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THIRD SPEAKER: If we would get along with God, 
we must have a clear knowledge of His will for our 
lives and for our salvation. We find this knowledge in 
the Bible, because the Bible is truly God’s word to us. 
(Read II Peter 1:20,21.) What is said in these verses 
about the origin of prophecy can be said for the whole 
of Scriptures. The Bible was given by God’s inspira- 
tion, and it is important in our spiritual development. 
(Read II Timothy 3:16,17.) Since these things are 
true of the Scriptures, it is important that all Chris- 
tians should be very diligent in their reading and 
study of the Bible. (Read II Timothy 2:15.) When 
we speak of reading and studying the Scriptures we 
have in mind far more than just scanning a few verses 
each day (although this is much better than not read- 
ing the Bible at all.) If our Bible reading is to be 
most profitable to us, we must come to it in prayer and 
faith with a willingness to give our very best efforts to 
understanding what God has to say to us. If we read 
and study the Bible with this kind of earnestness, we 
will be taking an important step toward getting along 
with God. 


FOURTH SPEAKER: The Gospel hymn “Trust 
and Obey” contains some very rich Christian truths. 
Real faith is not to be found apart from obedience. 
When the Bible says of God, “without faith it is im- 
possible to please him,” it means that true faith is the 
kind that results in obedience. Jesus said, “Ye are my 
friends, if ye do whatsoever I command you” (John 
15:14). Faith, prayer and Bible study will result in our 
knowing the will of God. As soon as we learn His will 
for our lives, we must do it. God does not reveal His 
truth to us merely to satisfy our curiosities, but in 
order that we may do His will and glorify Him. If we 
would get along with God our Father, we must be 
obedient children. (Read I Peter 1:14-16.) “There's 
no other way to be happy in Jesus, but to trust and 
obey.” 


Questions for Discussion: 


1. In order to get along with God, what daily 
habits should Christians establish? 


2. What is our church doing to help young people 
get along with God? 


Closing Prayer 
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RELIGION THAT IS GENUINE—October: “Are Trials Intruders Or Friends?” 
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James 1:2-18 th 

Our study this year is in the Book of James, which one given over to the things of this world — there will li 
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those who read it will actually have a spiritual life to | own will begat He us with the Word of Truth” (1:18). ; 
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nurture and develop. TO MEET A PROBLEM ‘. 


Throughout the book James uses figurative illustra- 
tions from life much like the parables of the Lord 
Jesus. And it will be helpful to remember that when 
parables appear in the Bible they always have a double 
meaning. They have their natural meaning (which 
would make sense to the natural man) and they have 
their spiritual meaning (which makes sense only to the 
spiritual man). 


For an illustration that will help us approach the 


Book of James, take the parable of the Lord Jesus ’ 


about the sower and the seed. You could use the 
parable of the sower and the seed to teach a natural 
truth: where a farmer should sow if he wants the best 
possible crop. He must not sow his seed on the road 
or where it is thorny or rocky. He must sow his seed 
in good ground. 


But the parable also has a spiritual meaning: that 
the Word of God which falls into a good heart will 
produce fruit. If the Word falls into a hard heart — 


The Letter of James was written to help Christians 
solve their most basic problem: living in the world 
with a human nature and with natural human desires, 
all the while begotten of God by the Word of ‘Truth 
and called upon to grow in grace and in the knowledge 
of the Lord Jesus Christ. 


A human being is one in whom self esteem, pride, 
vanity and all other human characteristics come natu- 
rally. These things have developed in us as human 
beings. We don’t have to learn to be self-centered. We 
already are self-centered. 


Then, by the grace of God, we are born again... 
spiritually. We acquire a spiritual nature. As Peter 
says, “There have been given to us exceeding great and 
precious promises that by these we might be partakers 
of the divine nature!” (II Pet. 1:3). It is these prom- 
ises of God that prompt our response in faith so that 
believing in Christ we are guided into Godly living. 
And Godly living is the subject of the Book of James. 





HELPFUL BOOKS ON JAMES 


A general commentary. One of the best available on the whole Bible is The New 
Bible Commentary, ed. by Davidson, Stibbs and Kevan. Eerdman’s Publishing Co., 
$7.95. This book should be sufficient for general purposes of study anywhere in 
the Bible. 


A detailed commentary. One of the best of the latest and more detailed verse-by- 
verse type commentaries is The Book of James, by -R. V. G. Tasker, in the Tyndale 
Series. Eerdman’s Publishing Co., $2.00. 


One word of caution. The Interpreter’s Bible is NOT recommended for general 
purposes of Bible study. (See Editorial, p. 11.) 


—KEditor. 
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A Christian lives in two worlds: the world of the 
flesh and the world of the spirit. He has a human in- 
terest but he also has a spiritual interest. He lives in 
the world but he interprets the events of life, not in a 
natural manner but in a spiritual manner. And he 
finds the meaning of life’s situations not in the natural 
implications of those situations but in the spiritual 
implications of those situations. James speaks of natu- 
ral situations. But his aim is to help Christians to “put 
off the old man” and to “put on the new man” — to 
denv the flesh on the one hand and to activate the 
spirit in obedience to the will of God on the other 
hand. 

For a practical illustration of the Christian’s prob- 
lem and one which we will want to keep in mind 
throughout our study, we might compare Christian 
living with the problem confronted by a person who 
wants to raise a garden. Now a gardener cultivating 
a garden has in mind that he wants to raise certain 
vegetables. But in the course of raising his garden he 
must contend with the weeds that grow naturally. 
When he plants his seeds in his garden, the weeds are 
already there. And if he ever expects to have any vege- 
tables, he must contend with those weeds. There is 
debris to hoe away and there is pruning to be done. 
Also, the gardner must water his garden regularly or 
the plants will die. 


James is in a sense a gardner’s manual. Here are in- 
structions for hoeing one’s spiritual garden; pruning 
it and watering it. 


TRIALS AND TEMPTATIONS 


Our first lesson has to do with the trials and temp- 


tations which a Christian encounters in life. Says 


James: “My brethren, count it all joy” when trying 


situations arise in the normal course of living, because 
these trying situations provide the occasion for the 
Christian to claim the promises of God and grow as a 
Christian. 





LITERATURE ON PRESBYTERIANISM 
A $5 BARGAIN 


Here’s an offer designed to promote a better under- 
standing of Presbyterianism and its heritage in 
this centennial year of the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S. These five publications (from among the finest 
in Reformed literature) are offered for just $5. 
If bought separately they would cost $8.15. Order 
one or more sets today. 

WHAT PRESBYTERIANS BELIEVE by Gordon 
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PREDESTINATION by Loraine Boettner, regularly 


$4.50. 

THE CREED OF PRESBYTERIANS by Egbert W. 
Smith, regularly $1.25. 

THE CHRISTIAN FAITH ACCORDING TO THE 
SHORTER CATECHISM by William Childs Rob- 
inson, regularly $.25. 

THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, including articles 
by Gregg Singer, G. Aiken Taylor, E. C. Scott, 
and B. Hoyt Evans, regularly $.15. 
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Active, stimulating student participation aids are “built in” to 
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Publications 
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Giendale 5, California « Mound, Minnesota 


Send this coupon to your dealer or to Gospel Name 
Light Publications, Dept. JR-91. Glendale 5, 

California, or Mound, Minnesota. Address 
a Please send 1 teacher’s book and 1 stu- 


dent’s book of new International Uniform 
Lesson Series as review copies. 


im Please send new 5-year Adult Bible Study 
Plan Chart. 
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NEW... 


BUILT-IN 
MEMORY COURSE 
Complete with perforated Weekly 
Memory Cards and Carrying 

Case as part of 
Students’ Manuals. 








each lesson. Teaching help, too, is rich in variety and content, 
including worship ideas, chalkboard suggestions, object lessons, 
and discussion questions. The lessons are undated, and are “open 
stock” at any time after publication. You may wish to follow the 
International Uniform Outlines. Or you may use these excellent 
courses to build an elective Sunday School program, or for Sun- 
day evening training or midweek classes. 








City, Zone, State 
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Average Adult Sunday School Attendance 
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When he savs, “the trying of your faith worketh 
patience,” he means that the temptations that come 
your way (the trials of life) lead you to seek the will 
of God; and following the will of God through to the 
end makes you stronger than you were before. Be- 
cause this is so, a Christian can actually rejoice in 
affliction. 


It is important, however, to “let patience have her 
perfect work that you may be perfect and entire want- 
ing (or lacking) nothing” (v.4). That is to say, it is 
important to carry through to the end the program of 
following the will of God, until the promised grace of 
God achieves God’s purpose in your life. Then only 
will you actually have in your life what God wants 
for you. 


To get back to the gardner and his garden: the con- 
stant appearance of fresh weeds and the continuing 
necessity to water the garden make the cultivation of 
a garden a wearisome thing. But one must not quit 
after one or two hoeings or one or two waterings. The 
gardner who waters his garden spasmodically, wetting 
it down one week and then letting it dry up the next 
will see his plants die before his eyes. So, too, the 
Christian must “let patience have her perfect work” — 
that is he must carry the work of grace on to the end 
and the time of harvest. 


v.5 — “If any of you lack wisdom let him ask of 
God that giveth to all men liberally . This is to 
say that in any given situation of testing or trial, if 
we are uncertain as to the will of God in the matter 
(“‘wisdom” refers to “the mind of God”) the answer 
will come in prayer. However (v.6) when we ask God 
for the guidance we need we must have in mind that 
we intend to follow His guidance when it is given, for 
God will not reveal His will to an indifferent or un- 
willing person. 


That word “wavereth” is an interesting word, espe- 
cially as James refers to the waves of the sea. James is 
speaking of prayer to ascertain the will of God and 
follow through in His will when trials come. He says 
that a person who prays spasmodically or inconsistently 
is like a wave of the sea — rising and falling, rising 
and falling, but getting nowhere. Perhaps you have 
noticed on the sea or on a lake, that the waves seem 
to travel, sometimes at great speed. But those waves 
will pass by a floating object such as a log and not 
carry it along at all. The truth of the matter is that 
the wave is not moving, it is just rising and falling, 
giving the appearance of going somewhere when it is 
not. So it is with an uncertain or spasmodic prayer 
life. 


For (v.8) ‘a double minded man is unstable in all 
his ways.” James means to speak of those who want 
both to follow through in the will of God and live for 
the world at the same time. His remark calls to mind 
the words of Christ, “No man can serve two masters” 
(Matt. 6:24). A “double-minded” person is one who 
wants to go both north and south at the same time. 
To try to go both north and south at the same time 
is to go nowhere — it is only to become frustrated. 
This is to be “unstable.” 


A “double-minded” Christian is one that first heeds 


the human interest and then the spiritual interest. 


One day he acts “in the flesh;” the next day he acts 
“in the spirit.” He gets on his knees to pray “in the 
spirit,” then gets up to walk “in the flesh.” James says 
it cannot be done . . . not if one wants to meet the 
trials and temptations of life successfully. 


THE DANGER OF WEALTH 


In this business of successfully meeting the ups and 
the downs of life, James would say that those who are 
blessed with more than others in this world’s goods 
should especially apply the truth that trials are unto 
Godliness. In the first place, wealth is a passing thing, 
here today and gone tomorrow. But more important, 
wealth is a great snare to the Christian. The danger 
is that the Christian will begin to trust in his own re. 
sources, if he has enough to give him a feeling of ma- 
terial security. So the Christian person who is rich can 
be glad when trouble comes because his troubles will 
help him keep straight the Source of his true security. 


From verses 12 to 17 James has something to say 
about trials, their origin and their end. The person 
who sees the trial through to the end — that is, who 
persists in doing the will of God all the way through, 
looking up to God and continually leaving himself 
open to the wisdom and guidance that comes from 
above — will receive those eternal blessings which the 
Lord has surely promised to those who love Him. 


In v. 13 James reminds his readers not to make God 
the Creator of their troubles. The troubles we encoun- 
ter in life are like the weeds in the garden. Those weeds 
are not planted by the gardner. And they do not sprout 
as a result of the planting. They will sprout whether 
good seed is sown or not. They were there in the first 
place, before the good seed was sown. 


So, too, when we confront our troubles it must not 
be with the thought, “This thing is from God!” Al- 
though God uses our troubles often to awaken in us a 
proper attitude toward Him, His relation to us in 
trouble is that of a Deliverer. This is especially true 
of troubles for which we are responsible ourselves and 
these seem to be the troubles of which James is speak- 
ing here. Quite often a trial or a temptation is the 
effect of sin, either overt or innate. The call that comes 
to us in such a situation is the call of God who would 
deliver us from the effects of sin. 


For example: As Christians we may be faced with 
financial difficulties. Then, let us say, in the midst of 
our financial difficulties there comes the challenge to 
give generously to the Lord’s work, say in Africa. We 
may feel that we cannot afford to give generously. We 
may even be tempted to reason that if the Lord wanted 
us to give generously He would not have allowed us to 
get into the financial difficulties we are experiencing. 
But our financial difficulties may be of our own mak- 
ing. And we are in any case infinitely better off than 
many others. The demand to give generously remains 
and we must respond. And we will find deliverance 
in this situation (and any other) only as we do respond 
to the will of God for us. 


Human nature, in a sense, is always downward. It 
is characterized by vanity and pride and selfishness and 
self-indulgence. These things grow in life like weeds 
in a garden. They don’t have to be planted, they just 
grow naturally. But the good things of the spirit are 
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There is no other way. 


So far as troubles are concerned, temptations, dis- 
tresses — these are human. The benefits and the bless- 


ifts of God. These must be received and acted upon. 
To cultivate these it is necessary to hoe out the weeds. 





coming “firstfruits” of the new creation which is His 
intention for those redeemed under the Gospel. 


Within His will for us, troubles thus actually become 


ings that we need are spiritual. They come from God, 


who “of His own will begat us with the Word of Truth, 
that we should be a kind of firstfruits of His creatures.” 
In other words, it is His will that we deliberately go 
attern of our new 
natures in Christ, by the power which He supplies, be- 


contrary to nature, following the 


desirable occasions for disciplining the flesh in order 
that we may serve God and do His will. 
* * * * * 


Dr. Gutzke is Professor of English Bible at Columbia 
Seminary, Decatur, Ga. This study is also available on 
tape. Write: The Bible For You, Inc., P. O. Box 4031, 
Decatur, Ga. Ask for No. 61-1. (4 lessons on each tape, 
$3.00. Set of three, Nos. 61-1, 61-2, 61-3_________$9.00). 











PAN-PRESBYTERIAN MEET 
OF YOUNG PEOPLE PLANNED 


ANN ARBOR, Mich.—Plans for a 
1963 pan-Presbyterian young people’s 
assembly were announced here at a 
gathering of Presbyterians attending 
the North American Ecumenical Youth 
Assembly. The meeting at Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind., in July 
1963 is being planned by representa- 
tives of six American denominations 
of the Reformed tradition. 


The meeting would be primarily for 
high school-age members of the 
Churches affiliated with the western 
division of the World Presbyterian 
Alliance, it was announced. Alliance 
officials have enthusiastically en- 
dorsed the proposal for the meeting, 
NAEYA delegates were told. It would 
be the first meeting of its kind for 
Presbyterian youth. 


The planning committee is currently 
composed of representatives of the 
US, UPUSA, Cumberland and Asso- 
ciate Reformed Churches, as well as 
the Reformed Church in America and 
the Hungarian Reformed Church in 
the USA. A committee spokesman 
said that while a specific theme has 
not yet been chosen the conference 
will deal with the task of Reformed 
Churches within the ecumenical move- 
ment. Present plans call for attend- 
ance of about 2,000 young people. 





HAYSI CHURCH DAMAGED 


HAYSI, Va. — Flash floods in this 
area heavily damaged the Presby- 
terian church here, as well as other 
buildings in the community. Some of 
the soil from the mountain back of 
the church gave’ way and siid into the 
back of the building, breaking through 
the foundation and filling the boiler 





THE CHURCH AT HOME 


room with dirt, rocks and water. The 
pastor, the Rev. E. H. Anderson, and 
members of the congregation removed 
tons of rock and mud, but extensive 
repairs will have to be made on the 
furnace. 





ANNEX, ORGAN DEDICATED 


PAMPLIN, Va. — Walker’s church 
near here dedicated its new Sunday 
School annex and organ at homecom- 
ing services. The work on the new 
building was done by members of the 
congregation, with the exception of 
the electrical installation. Appomat- 
tox Presbytery assisted with a $1,000 
grant. 


The Rev. W. Twyman Williams is 
pastor of the 220-year-old church 
which was once supplied by the Rev. 
Joseph R. Wilson, father of President 
Woodrow Wilson. One of the congre- 
tion’s minister sons, the Rev. Wilbur 
G. Maxwell, preached a homecoming 
sermon after dinner on the grounds. 
The church now has a membership of 
75, and the Sunday before homecom- 
ing there was a record Sunday School 
attendance of 62. 














“Just how did you get to be such 
an authority on SIN?” 
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BUILDING AT DAVIDSON 
TO OPEN IN FALL TERM 


DAVIDSON, N. C. — Davidson Col- 
lege will use its new John R. Cunning- 
ham Music and Fine Arts Building for 
the first time this fall. It will be dedi- 
cated the week of Oct. 23. 


Appointment of Dr. Locke White, 
Jr., as professor of physics has been 
announced by the college. Also taking 
new positions this fall are three ad- 
ministrative staff members: Dr. Rich- 
ard C. Burts, dean of students; John 
W. Kuykendall, assistant dean of stu- 
dents; and Forrest Val Frakes, assist- 
tant to the chaplain. 





HOLSTON HEARS ALSTON 


BANNER ELK, N. C. — Holston 
Presbytery, at its stated summer 
meeting at its camp here, heard an 
address by Dr. Wallace Alston, mod- 
erator of the General Assembly and 
chairman of the assembly’s centen- 
nial committee. The Rev. Carl W. Wil- 
son was elected moderator. The next 
meeting is scheduled Oct. 16-17 at 
Johnson City First Church. 





YOUTH ASSEMBLY—from p. 4 


made a reference to the Lord’s Supper 
as observed separately by the various 
faiths, and noted that in so doing “we 
renew the scars on His body and tear 
asunder His image.” The address was 
followed by a dramatic episode in 
which a veil picturing the face of 
Christ was cut apart and each piece 
given to a group representing a differ- 
ent denomination. 


Small discussion groups, 125 of them, 
provided an opportunity for detailed 
discussion of Christian unity and the 
theme, “Entrusted with the Message 


























of Reconciliation.” Dormitory “fire- 
side sessions” at night considered such 
specific subjects as disarmament, racial 
tensions, family life, liturgical revival, 
international affairs and the National 
and World Councils of Churches. 
Leaders of these talks ranged from 
NCC staff members and a represen- 
tative of the pacifist Fellowship of 
Reconciliation to foreign student dele- 
gates. 

Participants who wanted further 
information on any of these subjects 
were referred to a “documentation 
and research desk,” which provided 
resource materials on such subjects 
as capital punishment, federal aid to 
education, “Operation Abolition,” sit- 
ins, “freedom rides,” right-wing groups 
and intercommunion. 


Organizing secretary of the assem- 
bly was the Rev. John S. Wood, execu- 
tive secretary of the Department of 
Youth Work, NCC. In charge of the 
“general program” for delegates not 
in denominational sessions was the 
department’s associate executive direc- 
tor, the Rev. Andrew J. Young, a 
Negro minister who will leave NCC 
this fall to head the Citizenship Edu- 
cation Project of Martin Luther 
King’s Southern Christian Leadership 
Conference. 


contro- 
UPUSA 


Dr. Eugene Carson Blake, 
versial stated clerk of the 
Church, participated in the official 
assembly program only as a_ repre- 
sentative of his denomination in the 
opening meeting’s processional. A spe- 
cial panel presentation of the “Blake- 
Pike Proposal” for merger of four or 
more denominations was staged, how- 
ever, for Presbyterian, Methodist, 
Episcopal and United Church of Christ 
delegates. 


In his discussion of the proposal 
with Dean John B. Coburn of the Epis- 
copal Theological School, Dr. Blake 
said of a creedal basis for the new 
Church: “In order to be relevant we 
must make new confessions.” He sug- 
gested the Westminster Confession of 
Faith and other historic confessions 
would not be “standards,” but “useful 
instruments,” to this end. 


The UPUSA clerk said the matter 
of bishops, the episcopacy, women 
ministers, wine versus grape juice for 
communion and other doctrinal points 
of contention would all have to be ex- 
amined anew. He indicated that nego- 
tiators should “take what is right” 
from existing structures and “guard 
against what is wrong.” (See Editor- 
ial, “Pattern of Ecumenicity,” p. 10.) 


Children’s Bible Studies 


Rev. and Mrs. Paul G. Settle 
THE CONQUEST OF THE PROMISED LAND 
1. Jealousy Destroys Thousands 
DO YOU KNOW—Why a rod from each tribe was put in the 


Tabernacle? 
LOOK UP in your Bible: Numbers 17:4-5. 


WHAT DOES EACH VERSE SAY about why the rods were 
put in the Tabernacle? 

THING TO REMEMBER: It is a sin to let jealousy (envy) 
control your heart. Proverbs 14:30; Mark 10:43-45. 


+ ££ SS 


KORAH REBELS AGAINST MOSES AND AARON. 
Numbers 16:1-7, 
(Fill in the blanks.) 


Korah was jealous of Moses and Aaron and led 250 
against them. Moses told 

and his friends that the Lord would show them who were the 

Lord’s chosen priests. Korah and his friends were told to bring 

and come before the Lord the next __ __ _. 

God was displeased because Korah and his friends had doubted 

His wisdom. As the people stood at the door of the Tabernacle 

of the Lord appeared to them all. The 

from among 

them ina 

Moses and Aaron prayed and asked __ __ __ to 

spare those who had not sinned. God answered their prayer. 


GOD DESTROYS THOSE WHO SINNED. 

Numbers 16:31-35, 41-50 

(Number these events in the order in which they happened.) 

Fire from the Lord consumed the 250 princes. 
the earth broke open and swallowed Korah and his friends. 
The earth closed and Korah and his friends perished. 
God caused a plague (disease) to kill 14,700 of the people. 
The children of Israel murmured against Moses and Aaron. 


A ROD BLOSSOMS. Numbers 17: 1-10 
(Connect the parts that belong together.) 

The twelve rods the rod for the tribe of Levi. 

Aaron’s name was on stood for the 12 tribes of Israel. 

The rods were laid in and yielded almonds. 

The blossoming rod would show the chosen priest. 


Aaron’s rod blossomed the Tabernacle. 


* 8 #8 #& 
DO YOU KNOW YOUR BIBLE? Where is shaving first 
mentioned in the Bible? Look up Genesis 41:14. 


(Adapted from “The Conquest of the Promised Land,’ Copy- 
right 1959 by The Sunday School House, Glendale, Calif.) 


19-26 


Lord said, ‘Separate 
this congregation, that | may 
moment. 
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THE RELIGIOUS FACTOR, by 
Gerhard Lenski. Doubleday and Co., 
New York. 381 pp. $5.95. 






This book is based on extensive re- 
search carried out by the Detroit Area 
Study, a facility of the Department 
of Sociology of the University of 
Michigan. The book reports the find- 
ings of a study designed to provide 
answers to certain questions. Some of 
the findings are: 













39% of the white protestant clergy 
admitted that they had at some time 
doubted God’s existence. Not one of 
the Catholic priests indicated that he 
ever had this experience. One out of 
21 Negro ministers said he had ever 
had doubts of this nature. 









Catholic mothers enjoy their chil- 
dren more than Protestant mothers 
do — and spank their children more 
often. 









Catholic business and professional 
men tend to enjoy their work less and 
their leisure more than do Protestant 
and Jewish business and professional 
men. 












Regardless of our agreement or 
disagreement with certain aspects of 
the survey it must be admitted that 
it has much to offer anyone who is in- 
terested in American society. This 
work will serve to emphasize a fact 
many times overlooked: one of the 
most vital factors in life is the re- 
ligious factor. Here we see that the 
religious factor has an effect upon 


how people believe and act in secular 
§ activities. 















—John R. Richardson, D.D. 
Atlanta, Ga. 












FOCUS ON INFINITY, (a life of 
Phillips Brooks), by Raymond W. Al- 
bright. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. 400 pp. $4.95. 







The author is the professor of 
Church History at Episcopal Theolog- 









ical School in Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, thus living and teaching in the 
area where Phillips Brooks was born 
and where he had his longest pastor- 
ate and his residence as Bishop of 
Massachusetts. With this background 
Dr. Albright brings forth a new biog- 
raphy of the famous Episcopal minis- 
ter who lived in the latter part of the 
last century and who, for over twenty 
years, was minister at Trinity Church 
in Boston. 


Someone has probably said some- 
where that autobiographies are never 
dull but to find a really live biography 
is rare. This biography is not too 
alive, but about as vital as one might 
find. This is not so much the fault of 
the writing as it is that Brooks is hard 
to write about. The author admits that 
no one knew Phillips Brooks. This may 
have accounted in large part for the 
opposition raised when he was sug- 
gested for the office of bishop. Many 
did not know where he stood and he 
did not help them, refusing to clarify 
his position. Brooks appears in this 
biography as a fuzzy liberal in the- 
ology but a preacher of warm heart 
and openness to the Holy Spirit. 


Perhaps the most telling sentences 
are to be found on the last page. “He 
preached about things in which every- 
body was interested in a language 
everybody understood. He might very 
well have succeeded in any chosen 
field. He was a genius without the in- 
firmities of the temperament of gen- 
ius and his genius expressed itself 
normally, naturally, and most attrac- 
tively in religious thought and life.’ 


—W. J. B. Livingston, Th.D. 
Hampton, Va. 





THE SPIRIT OF PROTESTANT- 
ISM, by Robert McAfee Brown. Ox- 
ford University Press, New York, N. 
Y. 264 pp. $4.50. 


The author is an advocate of “ecu- 
menical theology” which is presum- 
ably something that has emerged from 
“neo-orthodoxy.”’ He says, “It will be 
the aim of this present book to think 
within this emerging ecumenical 
framework.” 






With that as his starting point, Dr. 
Brown offers his views of the origin, 
history, and meaning of Protestant- 
ism. In his discussion of the authority 
of Scripture he follows the familiar 
contradiction which pokes holes in the 
“part” but still comes up with an in- 
fallible ‘‘whole.” 
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The author talks about grace and 
faith, based on that part of the Bible 
he believes to be inspired. The chap- 
ter on the Sovereignty of God and 
God’s Decrees tries to avoid universal- 
ism but does not succeed. 


When he speaks of the fall, and of 
miracles such as the sun standing still, 
he makes it clear that this part of the 
Bible he does not accept as inspired. 


Here is an attempt to set forth the 
position of a new theology; an at- 
tempt to do for the twentieth century 
what Luther did for the sixteenth 
in the name of a ay 


century, “new 
reformation. The pattern blurs the 
distinctions between Protestantism 


and Romanism; and views tensions 
within Protestantism from the sole 
perspective of the ecumenical view. 


—(Rev.) Robert C. Duhs 
Vicksburg, Miss. 





THE GENESIS FLOOD, by John C. 
Whitcomb, Jr., and Henry M. Morris. 
The Presbyterian and Reformed Pub- 
lishing Co., Philadelphia. 518 pp. 28 
figs. $8.95. 


Here is invaluable material for the 
minister or layman who has ever paid 
any attention to the problem of the 
relation of Scripture and modern sci- 
ence. Crucial passages of Genesis are 
carefully interpreted. The theory of 
organic evolution is met head on. His- 
torical geology is given a searching 
treatment. Reverence for the Bible 
and enormous knowledge of the sci- 
ences combine to produce one of the 
most stimulating and rewarding books 
of our time. 


The writers are distinguished 
authorities in their fields. Dr. John C. 
Whitcomb, Jr., is the author among 
other works of Darius The Mede, which 
settles the problem of the identifi- 
cation of King Darius in the Book of 
Daniel, a tremendously valuable con- 
tribution to Old Testament study. 
Dr. Henry W. Morris is Professor of 
Hydraulic Engineering and Chairman 
of the Department of Civil Engineer- 
ing at the Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute. 


Dr. Whitcomb’s extensive discussion 
of the Biblical data on the Flood is 


highly competent. He shows against 
Ramm and LaSor that the Scriptures 
record a universal catastrophe. As 
a former student of Dr. Oswald T. 
Allis, certainly one of today’s most 
eminent Old Testament scholars, I 
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does the above represent 

the financial security 
your church helps provide 

for its lay employees when retired? 


. nothing — or maybe participation in 
Social Security? It won’t be enough. Help 
provide for your secretary, clerk, sexton, 
etc. This helps hire — and hold good 
employees, and fulfills a church’s obli- 
gation. Deposits by employer and em- 
ployees are reasonable. 


PASTORS anp CHURCH OFFICERS 


Be sure your employees are in your 


budget for the plan offered by our 


EMPLOYEES’ 
ANNUITY FUND 


* (Social Security isn’t enough) 


Write to 


2 o ARE. 


Presbyterian Church in the U.S. 


341-C Ponce de Leon Ave. N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


Cuas J. Currie, Executive Secretary 


have noted with appreciation the Allis 
endorsement of Whitcomb’s analysis, 


Dr. Whitcomb and Dr: Morris do 
not aver that they have dealt compre. 
hensively with all the problems that 
must be faced in the formulation of 
a truly Biblical and scientific catastro. 
phism. They frankly call this impos. 
ing book “only an exploratory sketch 
of a vast and complex field of study,” 
Their modesty is commendable, but 
in fact they have produced a volume 
of exceedingly great helpfulness to 
every Christian concerned to support 
the historicity and accuracy of the 
Book of Genesis. 


—Robert Strong, S.T.D. 
Montgomery, Ala. 





THE OLD TESTAMENT: ITS ORI. 
GINS AND COMPOSITIONS, by Curt 
Kuhl. John Knox Press, Richmond. 354 
pp. $4.50. 


Criticism of the Old Testament is 
not new. In fact the Old Testament 
was criticized and rejected by the 
earliest Gnostics. During the 2nd cen- 
tury A.D. serious attacks were made 
on the Old Testament by Marcion, a 
member of the Christian community 
in Rome. Marcion fancied a distinc- 
tion between the angry and jealous 
God of the Old Testament and the 
God unknown until Christ Who is all 
love and compassion. He completely 
rejected the Old Testament. But Mar- 
cion could not get general acceptance 
for his ideas and in A.D. 144 he broke 
away from the Roman community. 
After Marcion died, unfortunately his 
ideas lived on. 


Dr. Kuhl says that in the post-Re- 
formation Period the doctrine of the 
verbal inspiration of Scripture grew 
up in the Protestant churches. He fails 
to point out that this is the doctrine 
of the Bible itself. Dr. Kuhl avers that 
this doctrine of verbal inspiration was 
firmly held into the 18th century and 
has still not completely died out among 
Christians even today. He has no pa- 
tience with this doctrine and says it 
can render no useful service either to 
the Scriptures or to the Church. He 
affirms, “It is precisely to the extent 
that the Church held the doctrine of 
verbal inspiration that the authority 
of the Scriptures and particularly of 
the Old Testament has been so severe- 
ly shaken by the new knowledge about 
Israel in all of its aspects, archaeo- 
logical, literary, historical, cultural, 
and religious, derived from modern re- 
search into the Ancient Near East.” 
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It is the opinion of this reviewer 
that Christians will not find much edi- 
fication in this volume. Anyone who 
writes, “There is not one single in- 
stance of Moses himself stating that 
he is the author and secondly, there 
js no suggestion in the Pentateuch 
itself that this is the case,” cannot be 
accepted as a safe guide. 


This volume is simply a rehash of 
the documentary hypothesis with some 
variations. We doubt that John Knox 
Press has added anything of value to 
the constructive thought of our com- 
munion by its publication. 


—John R. Richardson, D.D. 
Atlanta, Ga. 





MAKERS OF RELIGIOUS FREE- 
DOM IN THE SEVENTEENTH CEN- 
TURY, by Marcus L. Loane. William 
B. Eerdmans Co., Grand Rapids. 240 
pp. $4.00. 


When we find our particular prob- 
lems duplicated in almost perfect de- 
tail in the story of former years, then 
we suppose that history speaks with 
a voice we should heed. So reasons 
the Bishop Co-Adjutor of Sydney, 
Australia. Today the rumblings in the 
foundations of religious liberty seem 
ominous in the prospect of merger 
talks with the Episcopal Church. But 
here we have warnings from the other 
side: 


Yet the Church is always in dan- 
ger of forgetting that the principle 
of Christian unity is not uniform- 
ity, but agreement in the Gospel 
and common loyalty to the one 
Saviour — identity of faith, not 
identity of orders. To insist, as the 
officialdom of the Church of Eng- 
land is doing at this time, on epis- 
copacy as the sine qua non of re- 
union and inter-communion betrays 
a lack of comprehension both of the 
lessons of history . . . and, what is 
more, of the teaching of Scripture. 


Here are Alexander Henderson, 
Samuel Rutherford, John Bunyan, 
and Richard Baxter. 


But for we Presbyterians the great 
study will be of Henderson and Ruth- 
erford. We wonder how, after those 
men broadcast a message in time with 
the voice of God Himself, anyone 
could in good conscience seek to undo 
their work by strangling the Spirit 
again in the bonds of ecclesiastical 
rigidity. 


Today we are deluged with opinion 
books and everyone has wild ideas 


about everything. But here is a If the world is patting me on the 
classic of almost incredibly careful back, I probably am not hitting it very 
scholarship. This is no string of book- hard for the Lord. 

ish incidents crocheted into a dusty 


biography. Dr. Loane has immersed OLD BIBLES REBOUND 


himself in four great and wonderful A price, binding and style to meet 
lives. He has brought history to life sone ‘aveliny woramanshig? guaranteed 


that it might speak to life. “Internationally known 
—(Rev.) Robert James St. Clair | RPE tam es Gremvond 


Scholarship help for 


a college 
education 


x. 

















This year the Presbyterian Church in the United States will 
again award scholarships totaling $15,000 to worthy stu- 
dents. They are offered on a competitive basis, but the award 
amounts depend upon the winners’ needs. Students are eli- 
gible for as much as $500 for one year, subject to renewal 
every year that scholastic excellence and need continye. 
Winners without financial need receive an honorary scholar- 
ship without stipend. 


Scholarships may be used in any of our twenty-two Presby- 
terian colleges. 


are you eligible? 

Competition for the scholarships is open to high school seniors who 
rank in the top quarter of their class and who are members of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States. To learn what to do to 
enter the competition, write at once to: Scholarship Competition, 
Division of Higher Education, Box 1176, Richmond 9, Virginia. 





DIVISION OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


BOARD OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 

PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, U. S. 
—a BOX 1176, RICHMOND 9, VIRGINIA 
KEEP IT BRICHT 


mS 
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MINISTERS 


B. A. Meeks from Perry, Missouri, 
to Pine Bluff, Arkansas. 

Glen A. Williams from Goldsboro, 
N. C. to Route 1, Ararat, Va. 
Mariano Di Gangi, Hamilton, On- 
tario, has succeeded Donald G. 
Barnhouse (deceased) as pastor of 
the Tenth Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 


R. J. McMullen, Sr., (H.R.) from 
Chapel Hill, N. C., to the Presby- 
terian Home, Box 1110, High 
Point, N. C. 

Edward S. Haney, III, from Manas- 
sas to the Wardensville and Ivan- 
hoe churches, Wardensville, W. Va. 
Dale Watson, of the New Albany 
Presbytery, UPUSA, has been in- 
stalled as stated supply of the 
Pittsboro and Mt. Vernon Springs 
churches, Pittsboro, N. C. 

James R. Frisby, Pink Hill, N. C., 
to the Buffaloe church, Raleigh, 
N. C, 

B. Blake Breitenhirt, Jr., Dahlo- 
nega, Ga., is serving as temporary 
supply pastor at the Central church, 
Athens, Ga. 

John H. Butterworth, III, from 
Searcy, Ark., to the First church, 
Citronelle, Ala. 

Roy E. Watkins Jr., Darien, Ga., to 
the Belton, S. C., church. 

Julian White, Itta Bena, Miss., to 
the First Church, Natchez, Miss., as 
assistant pastor. 





LETTERS 
AFTER EVANGELISM 


About 50 years ago a small new 
Presbyterian Church in Philadelphia 
grew rapidly to a large influential 
congregation because the pastor fol- 
lowed up all of the referral cards sent 
to him from the Billy Sunday evan- 
gelistic meetings. From that source 
alone the church received over six 
hundred new members. A recent issue 
of the Journal, (Aug. 9), mentioned 
an interview between that pastor and 
the minister of a nearby church. The 
neighboring pastor complained that 


such evangelistic meetings did no 
good; he had not received a single 
member. In that minister’s study was 
a stack of cards from the Billy Sun- 
day meetings; he had not touched 
them because he did not approve of 
the methods involved. No wonder he 
had received no members! The church 
which benefited largely from the Billy 
Sunday meetings still exists; it was 
my privilege to worship there many 
times during my student days and to 
know the church and its ministers 
since then. It grew to a maximum of 
2,732 members in 1932; its ministers 
and its members were influential in 
many Christian causes in the city. 


Unfortunately, the condition of that 
church today is not one of growth 
and optimism. The membership has 
shrunk to 770, but many of these 
members are elderly people living at 
a considerable distance, and many 
rarely or never attend. A year ago a 
disastrous fire destroyed the church 
auditorium, and the shrunken congre- 
gation now worships in the remodelled 
Sunday school auditorium. Some mem- 
bers have seriously talked of closing 
the church or merging with another 
dwindling congregation. 


Why are the services poorly attend- 
ed? Why is the Sunday school a frac- 
tion of its former size? What has 
happened? 


Some of the members’. would 
answer, “Our people no longer live 
here.”’ That is true. Many of its mem- 
bers, or their children, have moved to 
the suburbs. The homes are older; 
those who buy them are in modest 
circumstances. But there are people 
there — more people than ever be- 
fore. Some of the people are Roman 
Catholics. In some blocks, big apart- 
ment houses have replaced the little 
two-story houses; many of those who 
live in the apartments are Jews. In 
other blocks, the new residents are 
Negroes. 


What has happened? A church born 
of the Gospel and grown great from 
evangelism has failed to obey the 
command of our Lord. The members 
became accustomed to the Gospel; 
they assumed that it was for them 
and others like themselves. Whenever 
Christians become too timid to witness 
to Roman Catholics, too prejudiced to 
reach out to Jews, too proud to ac- 
cept the poor, and unable to think of 
speaking to Negroes, they have also 
become untrue to our Lord’s command 
to preach the Gospel to every crea- 
ture. 


We are in the opening days of the 
Billy Graham Crusade in Philadelphia, 
The response of Christian people, the 
interest of non-Christians, the results 
on the first few nights have all been 
heartening. We must remember, hoy. 
ever, that evangelism is not a sepa. 
rate compartment, it is not something 
that we can do for a month; evangel. 
ism, a life-long responsibility to bear 
witness for Jesus Christ. The example 
of this once-great church reminds ys 
that the price of Christian disciple. 
ship, the whole life of the Church of 
Jesus Christ, is continued evangelism, 


—(Rev.) Robert F. Scott 
Philadelphia, Penna. 





POTPOURRI 


It seems to me that a maudlin senti- 
mentality about “peace” has infected a 
large segment of the clergy. They would 
buy the Brooklyn Bridge if you labeled 
it “peace.” Peaceful co-existence is a 
lovely arrangement in matrimony. And 
“cease fire” should be imposed on the 
juvenile gangs of New York. But in the 
world-wide struggle between freedom 
and slavery, peaceful co-existence and 
cease fire mean nothing more than 
freezing the status quo — damning 
more than one third of the human race 
to perpetual tyranny and torture. 


—Mrs. L. B. Fox 
Signal Mountain, Tenn. 





Having lived in Illinois and now Con- 
necticut for forty years my ties with the 
South are very precious. I owe my 
Christian life to the precious teach- 
ings I received in the US Church and 
I pray so diligently that it will re 
main true to the faith. Your magazine 
is so earnestly striving to keep it true 
to the Scriptures. May God bless you 
in your work. 


—Mrs. James N. Shryock 
Guilford, Conn. 





It should be remembered that the 
life of Christian discipleship is a life 
of sacrifice and service. In a nation 
where church membership is usually 
looked upon with approval one of the 
severest sacrifices a disciple can make 
may be a financial one. In a nation 
that is facing growing materialism it 
may also be the most difficult one. — 
Annual report, Presbyterian US Ger 
eral Council. 
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